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UNDER SUSPENSION 


peepee some last-minute change in the general situation 


or in the attitude of the authorities to this particular 
issue, The Spectator, in common with all other weekly 
periodicals, will not appear for the next two weeks, or possibly 
longer. It is, we believe, the first time in its 118 years of 
existence that this journal has failed to make its punctual 
appearance weekly ; even in the stress of the General Strike 
of 1926 a roneoed sheet was produced to keep the sequence 
unbroken. It may, from one point of view, be regarded as a 
measure of the Government’s view of the gravity of the situa- 
tion that it feels it necessary today to ask for sacrifices that 
were never demanded in the gravest crises of the war-years. 
It may well be held that the weekly papers as a whole have 
acceded too readily to the present demand. There must, 
after all, be some proportion in these matters. If it is con- 
sidered needless to interfere with the daily and weekly news- 
papers, apart from a temporary reduction to their war-time 
size, in spite of the immense demands they make on paper 
and power, it is hard to make a convincing case for the sacri- 
fice of the weeklies. Once the sacrifice is decided on it is 
admittedly difficult to discriminate. We claim, nevertheless, 
that it is a grave matter in the public interest as well as in 
our own that the small group of serious weeklies, to which 
a public out of all comparison larger than the circulation of 
individual copies suggests looks for instruction, explanation 
and guidance on public affairs, should be out of action at this 
time. In the next two or three weeks developments of the 
gravest moment may take place, involving the elementary 
physical welfare of millions of persons in these islands, the 
future of British industry for some considerable period, the 
possible fate of the present Government. This is the last 
of all moments when the voice of responsible criticism and 
comment should be silenced. Silenced, as things stand, it 


is to be so far as weekly journals are concerned, though hope 
that some compromise course may be agreed on need not be 
quite abandoned. If things remain as they are at this moment, 
and no Spectator is available next week, the leading article 
which would have appeared will be found on the leader-page 
of The Observer of Feb. 23rd, by courteous invitation of the 
editor of that journal. 


Palestine Deadlock 

The Palestine talks are to all appearance ending as they seemed 
bound to end, in the rejection by both Arabs and Jews of the final 
proposals framed by Mr. Bevin. Though the proposals have not 
been officially published, there is genera] agreement as to their con- 
tent. The main features are that a five-year plan, aiming at the self- 
government which was always contemplated under the mandate, 
should be formulated. There would be no partition, but various 
areas, not necessarily contiguous, would be administered by local 
representative councils. The High Commissioner would retain ulti- 
mate responsibility for administration at the centre, guided by an 
advisory council of Jews and Arabs. For the first two years of the 
five there would be Jewish immigration at the rate of 4,000 a month, 
the position to be reviewed at the end of that period. After four 
years a constituent assembly would be elected to discuss the constitu- 
tion of an independent Palestine State. These proposals, of course, 
concede the full claims of neither side and are therefore approved 
by neither side. It remains as difficult as ever to imagine a plan 
that both sides would accept. The present is as fair and practical 
a compromise as could well be devised. The Arabs, of course, object 
to the immigration proposals, but Palestine could perfectly well 
accommodate the 96,000 more Jews, which would leave the Arab 
majority still substantial. The question is whether it should be made 
clear that that figure is final—as, unless agreed otherwise, it should 
be. The new proposals leave that to be determined, failing agreement, 
by U.N.O., which opens the way to possibilities that the Arabs are 
not prepared to face. In such circumstances a last-minute accord 
seems unlikely, and the whole question will probably go to U.N.O. 
Palestine remaining meanwhile under such military rule as can bes 
be devised. 
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The Five Treaties 

rhe the Allies and Italy, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Finland have now acquired their 


full complement of signatures and also a festoon of notes of protest 


treatics Of peace between victorious 


It seerns to be fated that the negotiations surrounding these treaties 
should never end, but should gently merge into the process of revision 
The sole exception is the treaty with Finland. 
borne themselves with exemplary restraint and fortitude throughout 
(although this has not completely diverted expressions of Russian 


The Finns, who have 


displeasure at their behaviour), have accepted their treaty as a final 
settlement. All four of the other ex-enemy States have entered some 
kind of protest, and they have even been joined by one victorious 
Ally The Greek representative has protested to the Council of 
Foreign M:nisters concerning the failure to rectify the frontier with 
Bulgaria in But the signatures are all there, 
official cognisance was not taken of any reservation at the time of 
and the way is open to final ratification and application. 
The most immediate doubt concerns the lengths to which the Italian 


favour of Greece 
signing, 


Constituent Assembly is prepared to go in the expression of its dis- 


pleasure. It has been made abundantly clear that the decision of 
the Cabinet is not automatically binding on the Assembly. The 
Commission on International Treaties has refused to commit itself 


to agreement with the Cabinet and has treated the whole occasion 














with a self-righteous coldness which is not altogether becoming in a 
body which knows that the really dirty work will have to be done 
by somebody else. Count Sforza, the recently appointed Foreign 
Minister, has shouldered his burden. His note to the Allied Govern- 
mei es the Italian grievances in a dignified manner, but also 
includ ceptance of the duty to take the bitter medicine. Both 
I I i the Yugos Governments have stated their intention 
vork wards revisic But despit | this the air is clearer in 
I ¢ Europe and attention can now be focused on the key 
! Governor of Trieste and the despatch of Com 
n de nd report on the future of the former Italian 
cok es I e wor d l wt rus back 1m peace ind qu if 
least e | s ire Settling in Ir lal State of unre 
France Faces the Future 
It would be unrealistic to deny that the collaboration of the French 
(Con P vy in M. Ramad s Gsovernm € ills short of om- 
plete k B it would be equally unrealistic to assert that 
i tac \\ be allowed to bre ik the solid it ol Fr ince ¢ r in 
the critical preparations for t Moscow Conference or in the nego- 
tiations themselves France is heading for one of the dangerous 
corners R S vy of her relations } and e 1S 
vy evidence 1¢ French people vare O ct 
C s are numerous s distract he 
tt of rhe men he whee nd al riends of Fran nust 
nec S ¢ easiness le ny of these issues should come t 
‘ g tin ] wder-representation of the Com- 
n e Government d in permanent offices of State makes 
| ( 1 political manoeuvre—an attempt to avoid implica- 
} Grove ent failure—than as an expression of genu.ne 
mod Su he Commu titude to the financial reforms 
“ n arted by M. Blum remains cne of armed neutrality. It 
vel mat f econom.cs that the original § per 
ce C j irther cut which M. Ramadier is com- 
roduce cat ucceed in the object of forcing hoarded 
SOX ket | ureat of deflation if the C.G.T., the 
Cor j ed lion Movement, persists in its demand 
g n wage all round. The reports of a possible 
c whereb } ¥ minimum will be formally fixed at 
7 rai 2 month but the unions will not insist on an immediate 
. ng up to that level, are her an expression of extreme optimism 


Ammunists are 


ase, the (¢ 


> Government's economic 


g ‘ wh tO Op] the i 
| But still it is difficult to bel:eve in the possibility of an early 
c Governme ‘The impor attached by the vast major.ty 
I > comTy steadine vhile the treaty with Germany 
i counts heavily against any such thing. It may 
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negotiations for the Anglo-French Treaty unless 
can be made about the Ruhr which will posi- 
There are persistent rumours of 


14; 


even hold up the 
some arrangement 
tively strengthen the French hand. 
a French plan intermediate between complete separation and com- 
plete incorporation of the Ruhr in Germany, and the suggestion that 
there should be international control of the coal and steel industries 
linking the Ruhr with Lorraine may be the first instalment of such a 
plan. 


Delhi and Rangoon 


Of the situation prevailing at this moment in India it can be said 
that at 
respect 


least a breakdown has so far been avoided. Indeed, ir one 
the prospects brightened. A 
between the Congress Party and the representatives of the States 
last week-end resulted in unexpectedly rapid and substantial agree- 
ment on steps to enable the latter to take their full share in the work 
of the Constituent Assembly. Details will need to be worked out, 
but they should present no difficulty, and it is clear that the presence 
of representatives of the Princes at the 
Assembly will go some way to make up for the continued absence 
of the Muslim League representatives. Round that question, and 
sull Congress demanding the 
withdrawal of the five Muslim members of the Viceroy’s Council on 


have considerably meeting 


resumed meetings of the 


Its Consequences, Controversy rages, 
the ground that the refusal of the League to join in the work of the 
the direct 
The Muslim members decline to consider 


Constituent Assembly disqualifies it from taking 
work of 


resigning, 


part in 
administration. 
way of removing them, even if 

The deadlock is not necessarily 


and there is no obvious 


their removal were thought desirable 
final; the Council still meets, with the Muslim members in the: 
demand for their removal presents the 


Meanwhile it 


negotiations be 


places, but the Congress 


Viceroy with yet one more problem is encourag.ng 


to turn from Delhi to Rangoon, wher: tween U Aung 


San and the frontier tribes, providing for a large measure of 
yutonomy for the latter, with a full share in the central administra- 


It is true that Thakin Ba 


yates who refused to sign the London 


Sein, one of 
has resigned 


) Aung 


have opened hopefully 
leles 


tine ae 


tion, 


reement, 





rom the Executive Council, but there is every ind:cation that 1 


San can carry the bulk of the with him 


country 
The Commission on Disarmament 

Sir Alexander Cadogan is guilty of no hyperbole in describing the 
progress of the United Nations Military Staff Committee 


r 
small.” After he means of 
internal. 


as “ Jament- 


bly a year of discussion ont Organising an 


nal force, it has made virtually no discernible headway. It 


is doubtful, however, whether its inability to submit any recom- 


mendations has materially contributed to the parallel lack of progress 


by the Security Council in the matter of procedure and machinery 
for carrying out the General Assembly’s disarmament resolution 
Mr. Warren Aust-a, insisting that the Council should expressly pro- 
tect the jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy Commission in the form 


uimed that his country 


And th 


put forward by the United States, curtly procl 
had come to 


the 


the end of its 
backing of 
Gromyko, while suggesting that no one was interested in 
the Atomic Energy 
the question of atomic energy must take its 
sideration of disarmament. In short, America is basing her security 
on the atomic bomb and is not prepared to divulge its I 


concessions attitude appears 
Mr 
interiering 
attitude that 


place in the general con- 


to have Senator Vandenberg and Congress. 


with Commission, was firm in his 


secrets mn tne 
absence of a practical alternative ensuring peace ; Russia, without 
bomb, is basing her 


orthodox 


massed accumulations of more 
There is no doubt that the United States’ atti- 
An Atomic 
Energy Commission is in existence and its terms of reference clear- 
cut 


the security on 
Ww eapons, 


tude is reasonable and that the Russian attitude is not 


It must obviously be allowed to get on with its particular work 
without getting mixed up with the Disarmament Commission, which 


will have plenty on its hands without the atom bomb. 


Polish Labour 

The 
the full use of Polish labour in this country may possibly have owed 
outlook, 


recent increase in the tempo of the negotiations leading to 


something to the deterioration of the industrial But, 
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| whatever the reason, the opposition to this eminently sensible move 
js rapidly being confined to the Communist fringe, who in this :case 
|have never even pretended to be concerned with the immediate 
jaar needs of their own country, and to a few coal-mining 
areas, where there is at least the excuse that any settlement of Poles 
in large numbers would constitute a very real social problem. But 
it is a problem which must and can be overcome. In any case the 
number of Poles who are to be trained in coal-mining, according to 
the Minister of Labour, will only provide an intake of 300 each week 
| and it is not feasible that the absorption of such a number will 
present an insuperable difficulty. The global figures of Polish 
nationals of which the Government had knowledge have now been 
given by the Home Secretary. They amount in all to 213,000, of 
10t More than 130,000 can be regarded as potential settlers 
in this country. The number who have so far opted for the Re- 
§ rent Corps is 65,400 and these are now being placed in work 
at a rate of over 1,000 per week. This is good progress, but it 
money, and the purpose of the Polish Resettlement Bill, which re- 
ceived its second reading on Wednesday, was to provide £4,550,000 
for that purpose in the coming financial year. It will be money well 
spent and the fact that a few officers of dangerous political ante- 
cedents have still to be weeded out is no argument against spending it. 





wnom 


art! 





costs 


Poverty in the Church 
There will be universal sympathy with the efforts the Church of 
England is making to secure minimum stipends and minimum pen- 
sions for her clergy. What is aimed at is modest enough—stipends 
of £500 and pensions of £200 at the age of seventy, with correspond- 
ing allowances for. the widows and orphans of deceased clergy. This 

is less, so far as stipends are concerned, than is earned by many 

manual workers who have nothing like the same calls on their income 
and on whose training nothing like the same sums have been 
expended. None the less, the gap between the suggested figure and 
what many clergy are receiving now is sufficient to make the raising 
of the necessary funds a serious matter, particularly since the income 
of various Church endowments will fall heavily as a result of the 
compensation provisions in the Transport Bill. But nothing is pro- 
posed that ought not to be well within the compass of the lay members 
of the Church of England. The Free Churches support their 
ministers with practically no help from endowments. The spirit in 
which the proposals outlined by the Archbishop of Canterbury at 

the Church Assembly on Tuesday were receiyed suggests that a 

measure not of charity but of the barest justice will be carried 

through with resolution, good will and ultimate success. 


Visitors to Britain 


The statement this week by Lord Hacking, chairman of the British 
Travel Association, who has been on a good will tour in the U.S.A. 
and Canada, that tens of thousands of people on the other side of 
the Atlantic are anxious to come to Britain for holidays this year 
serves as a pleasant reminder that nothing, not even winter weather, 


lasts for ever. About 70,000 visitors are expected from the U.S.A. 





| and 20,000 from Canada—a number limited by the transport avail- 


able. Travel to Britain is not yet the light-hearted business it might 
be. Lord Hacking hopes that the visa fee may be abolished if the 
lf cannot go, but to obtain a passport the American visitor 
must already have arranged transport to, and accommodation in, this 


visa itse 
count: It was apparent from the travelling that took place last 
that difficulties do not deter the enthusiastic traveller. Lord 


summer 


Hacking had two improvements to suggest at this end—cheap and 
efficient transport and a welcoming atmosphere—and he contrasted 
the chaos he found in England on his arrival on Monday with the 


friendliness of his reception in America. Britain can hardly be said 

have been at its best on Monday, but there has always been room 
for improvement in our methods of receiving visitors. A third field 
for improvement might have been mentioned—our hotels. If we 
can add comfort to the amenities of a pleasant countryside and his- 
toric buildings, we have more to gain than good will. Lord Hacking 
mentioned that each American visitor staying twenty days may be 
expected to spentl $1,000, and that the £25,000,000 we may receive 
from our visitors this year would go a long way to meet the 
£35,000,000 annual interest on the American loan. 


to 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


I REFERRED last week to the 
on the time-table of Parliament. I was evidently prophet a3 
recorder, because this week has given the most striking 
illustration to date of this tendency. The House met on Monday 
under the heavy shadow of electricity cuts and fuel crisis. It is 
true that Mr. Shinwell had finished his speech in Friday’s 
debate, as it were, on a sharp-exclamation-mark, with his rapidly 
delivered announcement of emergency measures ; but the effect of it 
was to leave a large question-mark over the situation, and it needed 
no acute political instinct to guess that the debate would have to 
be continued on Monday in supersession of the advertised business. 
So, in fact, it turned out to be. Mr. Greenwood, always reasonable 
leadership of the House, put up only token resistance to the 
general Opposition demand for an immediate debate. Parliament is 
always at its best when discussing what is uppermost in the minds 
whom it represents; and, shortly after five o’clock, an 
unusually large Monday attendance was listening to the Battle of the 


Cuts being waged on the floor of the House. 
* * * * 


influence of week-end event? 


well as 


last 


of those 


The personalities of the principal com- 
Churchill—guaranteed the live j 


It was no mock battle. 
batants—Hudson, Shinwell, 
and the unbarbed point. There was, however, some difficulty in 
concentrating the battle on a common ground of conflict. The 
Opposition sought to confine the issue to the present emergency. 
They maintained that, whatever the difficulties of the coal situation, 
this could and should have been avoided by prompt and prescient 
action on the part of the Government. The failure to avoid it was, 
in their view, due to a failure in that sphere of planning in which 
apostles of Socialism had always claimed for themselves a peculiar 
excellence. There was a tendency, perhaps not unnatural, on the 
part of Socialist speakers, to avoid a head-on collision on this point. 
They sought rather to explain the frustration of the present by the 
follies of the past, and to urge that the frustrations of the 40’s fol- 
lowed, directly and inexorably, from the troubled and 
thwarted 30's. 


round 


the 


ane 
«U5 


* o * * 

The debate, while perhaps not as successful in shedding light as 
Mr. Shinwell is in shedding load, at any rate engendered more heat 
than is at present available to those whom we have the honour to 
Mr. Hudson is not one to give quarter, and Mr. Shinwell 
is not one to ask it. Each was in character on this occasion. Mr. 
Hudson, confident in the strength of his case, put up a particularly 
good show. He has made many front-rank speeches in the House 
lately on a diversity of topics which make him a potential challenger 
to Captain Crookshank as the Admirable Crichton of the Conserva- 
tive Party. It was noticeable that the speakers from the Socialist 
Back-Benches were drawn from the intelligentsia rather than from 
the industrialists. Of their Mr. Crossman was 
interesting, as his speeches usually are, and that of Mr. Hale lively, 
On the Opposition side, Colonel] Lancaster and 


represent. 





speeches, that of 


as his always are 


Mr. Martin Lindsay made informed and effective 
* * * * 


contridoutions 


The debate on the motion to approve the Report of the Committee 


of Privileges on the affaire P 


iratin was deposed by the force of circum- 


stances from its position as prospective plat de resistance to that of an 


impatiently digested hors d’oeuvres. This was a pity, as such debates 


are fortunately rare, but of obvious importance when they do arise 
h 


It was bad luck on Mr. Greenwood, too, wt 


rathe 


o had obviously pre- 
a House 
hance to debate the As it 


speech, caught the mood of 


pared his speech with an eye to posterity r than to 


eye t 


1 , ] - 
eagerivy awaiting the c fuel crisis was, 1 


was Mr. Churchill 


the House, not least in 


who, with a shorter 


hope that the journalist con- 


House 


view that was reinforced later in a 


expressing the 


t 


access to te tne 


sympathetic 


cerned would not lose his as a result of 
regrettable affair—a 


speech by Mr. Clement Davies, himself a member of the Committee 
treated to a lively cavorting by 


The House was then 
china-shop of Parliamentary precedents, and 
Alan Herbert, which 
he would favour the 


D. C. W.-S 


of Privileges. l 
Mr. Gallacher in the 
to a witty and pointed contribution from Sit 
made at least one of his constituents wish that 


House more often with his speeches 
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MONG the first reactions to last Friday’s announcement of 
the cutting of power supplies to most industries in South- 
East, Central and North-West England an unmistakable 
element of incredulity. It was clearly still impossible for many 
people to break the habit of taking coal for granted. It was 
incredible that an industrial machine, built up over a century 
and a half on a foundation of cheap and plentiful coal, should 
be brought to a standstill by a failure in the supply of that one 
vital element. Curiously enough, it was none the less incredible 
for being inevitable. Time and again in the past year it has been 
authoritatively forecast that unless more coal could be produced 
there would be a breakdown this winter, and the enquiring 
amateur could confirm this forecast for himself with the aid of 
the figures published in the Monthly Digest of Statistics. The 
amber light was clearly showing irom last June at least, and when 
production fell off sharply in the weeks following Christmas and 
some factories had to close, it turned to red. Yet still there was 
no widespread realisation of the true nature of the danger. It only 
came with the past few weeks of hard weather, in the course of 
which the national economy overshot the danger signal and is 
now jolting painfully to a stop. At last the incredible must be 
believed 
Concurrently with the first news of the shut-down the hasty 
search began for somebody to blame. There was the Minister 
of Fuel, who had failed to build up stocks and had also failed, 
with his alternating cries of “ Wolf” and “No Wolf,” to warn 
the public of the danger. There was Sir Stafford Cripps, with 
whose name was associated an emergency plan which had failed 
to stem the flood. There was the whole Government with its 
large pile of Nationalisation Bills and its small pile of practical 
There were the miners, who had begun to increase 
And there was the weather. All of them 
The Cripps plan had in fact given first 
in- 


was 


neasures. 
their output too late 
had some sort of alibi. 
priority to power stations, and its postponement until it was 
effective had been partly due to objections within the industry. 
The Cabinet had to deal with a vast complex of post-war economic 
questions and could not attend to everything in detail. The miners 
were increasingly willing and increasingly productive, but in the 
end the weather interfered with their work, too. Even the weather 
had not behaved quite so badly for fifty years. As for Mr. 
Shinwell, he had affirmed everything and denied everything, the 
arithmetical result being nothing. The popular sport of quoting 
his speeches, in which he himself joined, was as easy to play as 
the game of finding conflicting scriptural texts and rather less 
profitable. The answer was not in the words but in the facts of 
what had been done and what left undone. 

What are those facts? On the positive side it is a story of 
coal production rising slightly, consumption rising rapidly, and 
of stocks, painfully and insufficiently built up in the summer, 
melting away under the heavy demands of the past three months. 
There is no point in repeating the figures which have been 
adequately given in the daily press. The difficulty has been not 
to obtain the figures but to bring home to all their black signifi- 
cance. Mr. Shinwell has had to face this difficulty, and has failed 
to overcome it, partly by his own fault. That is the first fact on 
the negative side. But beyond the difficulties of propaganda lie 
more serious Criticisms. 


the safety level during the summer months. ‘To have done it 


would have required the sort of courage and foresight which pro- 
duced the decision to ration bread, and it was, not forthcoming. 
The miners and their unions were at no time forcefully confronted 
with the full consequences of absenteeism and low output per 
manshift. 


That would have required courage and foresight plus 
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The stocks simply were not built up to® 
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a little of that pugnacity which Mr. Shinwell so freely expend 
in other directions. And quite the most damaging criticism j 


the somewhat nondescript collection put forward by the Conserya. ' 


tive Opposition was that despite the probability of some such 
crisis as the present one, no plan was made in advance to cover 
the period of dislocation. 

It is at this point that the sphere of criticism widens to take jp 
not only the Minister of Fuel and Power, but the whole Govern. 
ment. It is also at this point that it becomes possible to get away 
from a mere inquest on disaster and to move towards a construc. 
tive policy. The preparation of a firm plan of campaign in the 
event of failure of supplies would have required a Cabinet decision, 
If no such decision was made then the likely explanation was that 
the Cabinet was too busy to make it and preferred to engage in 
a gamble on the weather. It might be just possible to condone 
such a course but for one thing, and that is that many matters 
to which the Cabinet has been directing its ‘attention in the pas 
year have been less urgent and less important than the coal ques. 
tion. There is no escaping the fact that many of the nationalisa- 
tion schemes which have recently come before Parliament could 
well have been postponed. The indictment is even more serious. 
It is conceivable that if the Minister of Transport had not devoted 
so much of his time, and that of his Department, to the preparation 
of a thoroughly unsatisfactory Nationalisation Bill he might have 
made a useful contribution to the problem of transporting coal in 
an emergency. And it is not only conceivable but certain that 
every minute which the Minister of Fuel and Power has spent on 
the Bill to nationalise electricity could have been better spent oa 
planning to overcome the looming difficulties of this winter. Fo; 
all this the Cabinet must in due course take its share of the blame 

There would be little point in dwelling on the question of blam: 
at this point but for the fact that the more resolutely the 
lessons of the past year are driven home the greater the chances 
of a more sensible allocation of the Government’s time in the 
future. The argument persistently advanced in The Spectator 
that it is far better to try to make a few nationalisation schemes 
work than to dissipate the energy of Parliament and the country 
on a rapidly growing list of paper plans has now been confirmed 
by the facts. Mr. Shinwell himself has truly said that the present 
crisis may yet prove a blessing if it brings home to the people the 
vulnerability of the country. It would be doubly blessed if it 
revealed to the Government the way to improve the 
Practical action is called for and there must be a truce to theoretical 
schemes. Most certainly the Government must face the future, 
but this time they must see it. A fixed landmark of the future 
is the publicly owned coal industry. Coal nationalisation was 
welcomed in this journal and there is nothing in the present crisis 
to counsel a withdrawal of that welcome. Indeed it is probable 
that without the stimulus of a change of ownership such increase 
in production as has taken place this year would not have occurred. 
But the new regime will not work on moral support alone. It 
needs detailed planning. In fact it deserves more of the time of 
the Cabinet and of the Minister of Fuel than it has so far received. 

The categories of the problem are so well known that their 
very recital is trite. But the task of applying the remedies remains 
a highly technical closed book. Coal production must go up. 
That is the root of everything. But the task of attracting more 
men to the mines and deciding on the right quantity and applica- 
tion of mechanical aids requires the highest kind of technical and 
economic skill. Again stocks must go up, preferably as a result 
of vastly increased production, but, if necessary, at the expense 
of the less essential forms of consumption in the summer months. 


The process of stock-building constitutes a study in its own right. 


Situation. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


It is reasonably certain that Labour Government will last long 
enough to break the back of the problem—but only if it tackles 
t in an entirely different spirit from that which has been evinced 
in the past year. There is a chance that that spirit will be forth- 
coming, now that the need for practical action to implement paper 
schemes has been so forcibly demonstrated. There is even a 
chance that Mr. Shinwell will play a useful part, for there is little 
doubt that under the layer of suspicion and perverse pugnacity 
he reduces his own effectiveness, there is a certain 


with which he 
But there is no time to lose. To 


reserve of energy and ability. 


A SPECTATOR’S 


in last week’s Spectator. Now she has been buried, and the 
memorial service at St. Margaret’s held. That is very far from mean- 
ing that she has been forgotten. Her memory, indeed, will live long 
She was only the second woman to hold office in this country, and all 
things considered, in view particularly of the entry into force of the 
new Education Act, her responsibilities were greater than those of 
Miss Bondfield. That she was ideally suited to her office it would 
be hardly honest to maintain. Few people, men or women, are equal 
to the vast task of directing the nation’s education in the fifth decade 
But Miss Wilkinson did possess many of 
She had personal experience of secondary 
she manifested a zest for education ; she 


T ‘ia death of Ellen Wilkinson occurred just too late for mention 


of the twentieth century. 
the necessary qualities 
and university education ; 
was a tireless worker ; she was resolutely pertinacious in the prosecu- 
tion of her ideals. Her colleagues past and present in the House of 
Commons have spoken of her courage when she was dealing with 
Home Security at the Home Office and of her general loyalty to 
those with whom she worked. I remember her first as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Susan Lawrence. That, I suppose, was the be- 
ginning of her effective political career. Nothing in that career will 
be remembered longer than her march to London with the unem- 
ployed of Jarrow, which she represented in Parliament. 


* _ * -_ 
What is to be said of the new Minister of Education? This first, 
that there is no more popular, or deservedly popular, man in the 
House of Commons than George Tomlinson. He is the Lancashire 


any other trade unionist, at its best. Everyone 
him well in any office he might fill. He has 
a quiet, good-natured humour that constantly de- 

He has educated himself to good purpose, and 
the Association of Education Committees 
gained considerable familiarity with the educational 
country. None the less, his selection for the Ministry 
of Education is Manifestly not fill the 
place left vacant by the late Minister’s death. The only though 


trade unionist, o1 


would wish ability, 
personality, and 
lights House 


as Chairman of 


the 
some 
years ago he 
system of the 
was easy to 


men 


surprising 


one woman might have been inadluded) available on the Labour side 
are already dovag work from which they cannot well be spared. 
Whether the Master of Ballicl, Lord Lindsay, was offered the post 
I don’t know ; with an efficient Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. David 
Hardman, in the Commons, an Education Minister in the Lords 
could have been accepted for once. To put the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, concerned as it is with the whole range of secondary schools, 
grammar, modern and technical, as well as the primary schools, in 


the hands of a man who left a primary school at the age of 12 and 
I her formal education at all 


las had no ot that, it must be said again, 





disturbing 
e conception of present 
Tomlinson will do better at 
1 hundred men with his opportunities and 
And if background, 
with different grades of schools and with the universities, 


which 
education in the 


iS a surpr raises questions as 
Government’s 


post 


proceeding 


sing 
to what th 
this new 


view is That George 


than ninety-nine out of 


may be true, and almost certainly is. 


experience 


familiarity 





where the products of the schools are put to the proof, count for 
nothing, no doubt the appointment is all right. 
* * * * 
Londoners who remember reading in their Pepys and elsewhere 
 sea-coal can realise rather poignantly today—with up to a 


il coal-ships storm-bound in the Tyne—how essential 





dence on sea-transport. For most of us coal simply comes 
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say that the Government must speedily demonstrate its ability to 
run large industries is rather like the classically unhelpful advice 
to a drowning man who cries that he cannot swim—‘ Now’s your 
chance to learn.”” But the Government does not cry anything of 
the sort. It claims to be a strong swimmer. Well now is the time 
for it to demonstrate the fact. The Government has expressed 
unbounded confidence in its ability to run and improve British 
industry. It must now justify that confidence to the people of 
Britain, who cannot but wish it success, if only because economic 
survival depends on it. 


NOTEBOOK 


from the coal-merchant, with some suggestion of a mine somewhere 
in the background. Three or four centuries ago it came from the 
sea and nowhere else, for it was far too heavy and bulky a commodity 
to travel by wagon over the roads of that day. Hence Defoe’s Tour 
of Great Britain (1769), “ The City of Londen, and Parts adjacent, 
as also all the South of England, are supplied with Coals, called 
therefore Sea-coal, from Newcastle-on-Tyne.” But “seecole” is 
mentioned in the Rolls of Parliament as far back as 1429, and Leland, 
1552, mentioned that “the vaynes of the se-coles ly 
sometyme upon clives of the round about Coket Island.” 
Altogether London has reason to speak with considerable respect 
of Newcastle just now. 


writing in 
se, 2S 


- * . . 
Fortune, the massive (in volume, but lively in content) American 
monthly, has been conducting an enquiry into American soldiers’ 
reactions to conditions and habits in various European countries, 
The questions asked are interesting. I have only room to deal here 
with the answers that affect Great Britain. To begin with, “ Did 
you like the English civilians better or worse the more you saw of 
”; 47 per cent. liked us better, 27 per cent. worse, the rest 
Next, “What did you like about the 
these features, in order of percentage: friendliness and 
“ similarity of language ”; down to 
rock-bottom—o.7 per cent.—for “ industry and enterprise.” Now for 
“What did you dislike most?” “Arrogance or 
tops the tree ; then “hostility, lack of co-opera- 


them? 
were non-commuittal most 
English? ” 
hospitality ; “ability to take it”; 

side: 
attitude ’” 
”. next, but much lower, 
ill, less than I per cent., “ backwardness, low stan- 


the othe 
superior 
tion *deceitfulness, two-faced behaviour ”; 
and bottom of 
dard of living.” 
“other bad qualities ” 


some instruction and edification to be got out of it all. 
* * * * 


But a disappointingly large percentage, over 46, is 
I § i I 


wasted on and “don’t know.” Still, there is 


The scandal of the football pools remains a scandal, in spite of 
the refusal of the Government to interfere with it. It is not at all 
enough to say that the Government cannot interfere with the moral 
habits of the people. Why are there any laws for the regulation 
of betting? The urgent question today is whether the country can 
afford to 300,000 and 400,000 people engaged in an 
employment that is not merely utterly non-productive but on balance 
defin:tely demoralising. It is admittedly difficult to see how the evil 
is to be coped with, but the Government might do something better 


see between 


its hands of the business 
* o * * 


than simply wash 

The annual statistics of entrance scholarships and exhibitions at 
Cambridge are interesting. This usual, Eton and 
Manchester Grammar School are neck and near the head of 
the list—Eton being this time no higher than third with six scholar- 
ships and eight Manchester’s eight and eight. 
Between the two comes Marlborough with eight and six—as good a 
performance as the numbers in the 
Manchester 1,380, Eton 1,100, Marlborough 720). Meanwhile I note, 
without comment, that Cambridge heads the national poll, with Oxford 
7 n 


ig vod second, 


always year, as 


neck 


exhibitions against 


inv having regard to schools 


convictions for drunkenness. 


* * * * 
Writing away from my references last week I was guilty of a minor 
inaccuracy in a paragraph regarding the Tranby Croft baccarat case, 
The date of the action brought by Sir William Gordon-Cumming 


was 1891. JANUS. 


(for slander, not libel 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HERE is a general disposition in Britain, not wholly confined 
to the Labour Party, to regard America as a kind of wilder- 
ness of “ free enterprise,” of buccaneer capitalism, which Britain must 
be as careful to hold at arm’s length as Russian Communism. The 
recent victory of the Republican Party has served to accentuate, and 
seemingly to justify, this dismal view of the politics of my country. 
As one who was not at all pleased with the Republican victory and 
who is, broadly speaking, in wider accord with the political temper 
of Britain than that of America, I should like to make a brief report 
on recent American political developments, which may slightly 
qualify or alter the rather unfavourable view of our life now held 
in Britain. 

It must be recorded first of all that the Republican bite will 
probably not be as-bad as the bark. A promised 20 per cent. 
reduction in income tax (an obvious absurdity in a nation which still 
faces inflationary perils) will come to no more, according to present 
indications, than a slight increase in family allowances. A threatened 
abolition of luxury taxes in December was completely reversed in 
January. The Bill assuring the cont.nuance of these taxes, with a 
vield of a billion and a-half dollars, has already been passed. A whole 
spate of restrictive labour legislation was suggested by various 
Senators in recent months. But Senator Taft, with an eye to the 
Presidency, has taken the chairmanship of the Senate’s labour com- 
mittee and is intent upon keeping labour legislation mild enough to 
prevent further alienation of labour, and, if possible, to split the 
Jabour vote in the next Presidential election. Taft has, incidentally, 
established his authority in the Senate more firmly than any majority 
leader in recent decades. It would seem that the contest for the 
Republican Pres:dential nomination will be between him and Governor 
Dewey The latter, a very shrewd but not too adventurous 
politician, is content to remain silent On many current political 
issues until he is more certain of the public temper. Not being in 
Washington, he can afford this position temporarily, meanwhile 
counting on his thumping victory in New York to remind the public 


of his “ availability.” 

It would be wrong to suggest that the Republican victory does 
not imperil certain policies, cherished by those of us who in America 
call ourselves “liberal” or “ progressive” and who mean by that 
anything to the Left of cither Republicanism or the Southern variety 
of “democracy.” There will be some bitter struggles in Washington 
in the coming months, and some ground will be lost. The politcal 
side of our foreign policy is, however, not in danger, and there is no 
possibility of a return to isolationism. The policy has been genuinely 
bi-partisan, and Senator Vandenberg, the Republican specialist on 
foreign policy, has the ardour of a new convert in his devotion to 
the policy laid down by Secretary Byrnes. The economic side of 
our foreign policy is net so secure. It was Senator Taft who came 
within an ace of defeating both the Bretton Woods agreement and 
the British loan. He is an economic nationalist; and his present 
nfluence is great enough to cause some apprehension on this score. 
It is not likely, however, that he will dare to challenge any pro- 


gramme elaborated by Secretary Marshall. 

I understand that some fears about Marshall’s possible policy have 
been expressed in Britain on the ground of his military past. Many 
Americans were not completely happy about the appointment for 


that reason. Yet on the whole his elevation to the highest position 


n our Cabinet was received with wider approval than would have 


been accorded to any other. People of all shades of opinion felt that 
he came out of the war with a greater prestige than anyone else 
connected with the war effort. Furthermore, his year’s work in 
Ch.na convinced many of us that he has a balanced view on our 
on the one 


relations to Russia, and will abjure undue “ toughness ” 


and and “appeasement ” on the other 


Such an observation brings us to the core of the issues between 


Britain and America, at Jeast as they are seen on the British Left. 


It seems to be a prevalent view in Britain, at least a view more 
widely held than merely among the Parliamentary rebels against 
Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy, that it would be much easier for Britain 
to get along with Russia if American capitalism were not intent upon 
conflict with Russia. It is slightly ironic that the same type of opinion 
in America holds that we could get along with Russia if only our 
foreign policy were not committed to the interests of “ British 
Imperialism.” 

Some of us believe that both positions are equally untenable, and, 
furthermore, that they are dangerous in so far as they tend to illusions, 
Britain and America have a more or less common foreign policy 
because it is as difficult as it is necessary to “ get along with Russia.” 
The inclination to make one or the other Western nation the scape- 
goat in consider.ng these difficulties is a conscious or unconscious 
evasion of the perplexities which confront us. Since Mr. Wallace 
is to come to Britain shortly, I should like to express the hope that 
he will be pressed to explain just what he meant in suggesting to 
the President that American support of British imperial interests was 
a hazard to a better understanding with Russia. 

Some of us are convinced that if the Western Powers allow Western 
Europe to fall into economic decay, no amount of strategic firmness 
will finally save the Continent from further Communist penetration, 
and that such a development will not make for peace. There is at 
present a disposition to criticise each other’s policy in Germany, 
In Britain the suggestion is frequently heard that American capital- 
“free enterprise ” on the Continent will pre- 
vent the reconstruction of Continental economy. I think it worth 
observing that, whatever may be the aberrations of the American mind 
in the undue identification of free enterprise with democracy, even 
Republicans who know anything about foreign policy are quite aware 
that a poverty-stricken Continent will not rebuild its economy accord- 


istic desire to preserve 


ing to the American pattern. 

It is more to the point, however, to note that our mutual recrimina- 
tions are irrelevant, because neither of us has done anything creative 
ng the economy of Germany. The morass of economic 
misery into which Germany has sunk is an indictment of Western 
statesmanship. Neither one nor the other.partner can gather any 
credit from the record. We may move toward a solution of the 


In restori 





problem if the economic unity of Germany is achieved in the coming 
Moscow Conference. On jhe other hand, the Russ.ans may ask such 
a high price in reparations for the unification that we may have to 
choose between the alternatives of permanently financ.ng German 
food-imports or relating Western Germany to Western Europe in 
a viable economy. 

Convictions such as those here recorded have prompted a large 
group of American liberals to organise a body under the name of 
“ Americans for Democratic Action.” The purpose of the organisa- 
tion is to solidify liberal opinion on both domestic and foreign issues, 
free of the influence of the Communists, who have had an undue share 
in the leadership of both middle-class and labour political organisa- 
tions. The new organisation grew out of the old “ Union for Demo- 
cratic Action,” but y 
resistance which non-Communists have recently made to Communist 
influence in the C.I.O. greatly contributed to the success of the new 
organisation, which, incidentally, also has brought A.F.L. and C.L.0O 
union leaders together on a common political programme. In addi- 
tion, a great number of leading followers of Roosevelt, including Mrs 
Roosevelt herself, Elmer Davis, Wilson Wyatt, the former housing 
chief, and Leon Henderson, a former head of the Office of Price 


is already immeasurablv stronger. ‘he strong 


Administration, have given leadership to the new organisation. ‘This 


may well become the rallying-point for progressive opinion in 


America. It will engage in no crusade against cither Russia of 
Communism ; but it is determined that American foreign policy 
shall not be confused by those who regard Russia as a fixed point of 


internat.onal virtue. 
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RICE AND RUBBER 


By WALTER FLETCHER, M.P. 
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T first the connection between two such widely divergent com- 
modities as rice and rubber would seem remote, but with 


conditions as they are in the Far East, from which I have just 
shortage of rice may well 





returned after a seven weeks’ 
lead to a greatly reduced production and increased cost in rubber, 
which is one of the commedities from British territories that provide 
There is an overall rice 
During the last 


this country with a rich crop of dollars 
shortage the world, but a local surplus in Siam. 
year or two of the Japanese occupation, Siamese producers and 
merchants stored and guarded their rice, which if grown some 
distance from the rivers can be kept in good condition for quite a 
few vears. When we re-occupied Siam with light forces, an offer 
of reparation of about 500,000 tons of rice was made but turned down, 
as we asked for 1,200,000 tons, which was assessed to be surplus to 
local needs. Under Treasury pressure, but against the policy of the 
United States, we continued to ask for 1,200,000 tons as reparations, 
although the possibility of our receiving it vanished as soon as our 
occupation troops were withdrawn. The responsibility for con- 
tinuing this unreal policy must rest on the Treasury. It is difficult 
to understand why anyone should think that holders of a food-stufi 
of known international value should give it up unless compelled to 
do so. Many members of the Siamese Government themselves 
were, in their private capacities, interested in rice, and the last thing 
they desired was to see this rice taken from them or from any other 
Siamese citizen, either for nothing or against payment in the local 
currency, Ticals, which is of doubtful value. 

On May 3rd, 1946, a Tripartite Commission was set up, consist- 
ing of the U.S., Siam and this country, end with a flourish of 
trumpets a contract for the delivery of 1,200,000 tons of rice ove! 
twelve months was signed. But, once more, the gravest psychological 
error was made, for the agreement meant that the actual owner of 
+r the poor peasant producer, the small or large merchant, 


ile 





rice, whe 
was to receive the mistrusted local currency, and the Government 
to receive from the foreign buyer the foreign exchange, whether 
in dollars, sterling or rupees. The natural result has been a short- 
fall up to date in this contract of between 600,000 and 700,000 tons. 
The paper allocations made from Washington Combined Food Beard 
have meant practically nothing ; rice has been imported into Malaya 
ind Ceylon and other Far Eastern countries from Brazil, with 
iste of shipping. In fact, the world has been treated 
of the doubtful working of international food agree 


as attach to 


was 





ments if not based on the same laws of economics 


For two-and-a-half years this surplus of rice ha 
ingenuity of men, and even today, when arrangements 


re in train to provide that the actual owner of the rice gets the 


t 
whole or part of its equivalent value in foreign currency and is not 
dispossessed by his Government again a more or less worthless 
paper currency, there is some risk, owing to difference in price- 
‘ls between Siamese and Burmese rice, of shipments not increasing 
hey id 
WV ve been discu n the Hou ind elsewhere world 
dealing in commodities and feod-stuffs, the creat! 
t ind maximu 1J minimum prices, we have had 
) ore us a local surplus wi release Id hav 
} ost far-reaching effects throughout the world and which 
il abl. 
Lo ficials on the spot have done a wonderful job, bur the 
lvice has, on the whole, been disregarded in the theorctical 
sphere of Washington Allocation Boards and Whitehall 


Five hundred miles away in Malaya the rice ration has, 


for fic t eighteen months, been about 4 ounces per head. This 
is been supplemented where possible by broken rice, a certain 
mount of grain, and, where it can be afforded, purchases in the 
market, which automatically sprang up in Malaya when 
he Siamese price was fixed too low. A so-called “ black market” 
an, in one of its forms, be a useful corrective to Government 


olunder The effects in Malava of this ridiculously low rice-ration 
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have been far-reaching in beth political and economic spheres. The 


msensus of opinion of the four great potentates who, under the 


present dispensation, have a big say in the running of Malaya 
Governor-General, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, t 
Special Commissioner for the Far 


and difficulties in 


Governor of Singapore and th: 
East—is that about 75 per cent. of the troubles 
Malaya are due to this 
has had to be imported 
rice has been at the expense of Europe, and it will be quickly 
perceived that, if an extra 500,000 tons of rice had been obtained 
by more informed and intelligent methods, the release of grain for 
starving Europe would have been considerable. 

Strikes ai ports, the slow and inefficient handling of cargo, with 
consequent delay to valuable shipping, political tension and an 


tally inadequate ration. ‘The grain that 


here and into other countries in the place of 


atmosphere most propitious to undesirable outside influence can 
all be traced to this inadequate diet. Rising 
und rubber and others in every walk of 
ite have had to supplement the rations of their employees by 
purchase in black markets, have materially affected production-costs 
all round. Malaya and Hongkong are the only two Far Eastern 


areas which can be looked upon as relatively stable points; all 


costs, due to the fact 


hat producers of both tin 


around is chaos and fear of even worse, civil war and conflagration, 
some of which might spread to Malaya itself. 
mass migration of 1,000,000 Chinese from the mainland of China 
to Hongkong are a proof of this. It is therefore of the highest 
importance in the problem of political pacification in the Far East 
that Government plans for thesc two areas should not be frustrated 
by permanent under-nourishment of a large part of the pepulation. 
Long-term plans such i 


Such pointers as the 


n0re food-stuffs, including rice in 
Malaya, are contemplated ; but the immediate task is the release 
of the Siamese surplus. A recent increase on paper of the Malayan 
rice-ration to about 5} ounces per day, when about 14 to 16 ounces 
shows how far from a proper nutritional 


es growing 


would be an adequate ration, 
basis we are. 

Malaya is the dollar ersenal of the Empire. Last year, by a 
remarkable effort far greater than the most optimistic assessments 
had thought possible, 555,000 tons of rubber were shipped. A high 
proportion of this was rubber from Asiatic holdings, The idea 
minds of most people—that rubber is entirely 
grown on estates owned and run by European companies—is totally 
Normally, over 50 per cent. and often over 60 per cent. 
mall holders, largeiy Chinese but also of many 

Their quality has proved admirable, and they 


are really the cheapest producers. At the other end of the scale 


that prevails in the 


wrong. 
ire produc ed by 


other Asiatic races 


is the big-plantation group scientifically organised, and run’ with a 
much higher yield than in the native-owned areas by means of 
bud-grafting, seed-selection and other modern scientific methods. In 


1 1 


between, with a poor chance of survival, is the individual European- 


wned plantation with heavy superstructure of expenses and directors 
nd not very up-to-date in its methods. Economic evolution will 
probably tend to eliminate this class of producer, and eventually 


1 t , bd 
omething like a 60-40 balance between native and group-estate 


production will rem 





The Dutch East i turmoil, and the chance of big pro- 
duction from that area over the next year or two is remote. How 
vital it must be t production of rubber, which is likely to 
rise in price owing t ncreased production-costs and increased 
demand, and which will in consequence provide us with mote 
badly-needed dollars, should not be checked by further errors regard- 
ng rice! Empty bellies produce trouble and political unrest. The 


competition of synthetic rubber is aways a factor to be considered, 


but the potential public demand for rubber, which is infinitely 
greater than the capacity of factory-production in Europe jn any 
near future, and the obvious preference even in America for the 
more easily-worked natural rubber, leave an admirable field for Far 
Eastern rubber at a reasonable price for many years to come. 
Political manoeuvring has been a main stumbling-block with Siamese 
rice, and is equally so in arriving at a fair price for natural rubber, 
but in the end the pent-up demand for rubber will prevail and then 


inv deficit in the nutritional standard due to lack of rice will have 
an important and possibly fatal effect. 
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HOW PLANNING WILL WORK 
By D. N. CHESTER 

HE one thing which seems to be clearly understood about the 

T Town and Country Planning Bill is that it is difficult to under- 

stand. Something can be done to reduce that difficulty by clearing 

up avoidable shortcomings in the wording of the Bill itself. But 
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n 


when that has been done, there will still remain many difficulties in 





making the new legislation work 


proposed in the Bill, and the work and organisation of the Land 
lr 
ai 


kinds of difficu 


} 


} 
bla 


The so-called development charge 


Commission, illustrate both y, the verbal and the 
seal. The red herring here is to treat the charge as though it were a 
largely misleading. In 
propose is the nationalisation of all the 


tax ; the phrase betterment tax or charge is 
effect, what the Government 
development values in land, for which they will pay some £300 
million. © 


values as development occurs in the future 


ire thereby entitled to receive all the proceeds of such 
But this raises two 


First, how is the development value 





largely administrative questions. 
to be determined? Little or no attention has yet been given to this 
point. At the moment, land for development is bought and sold 
between willing sellers and willing buyers in sufficient quantity to 
enable the market price to be ascertained for most plots of land. 
That is, there are a sufficient number of prospective sellers with 
various plots to enable the prospective purchaser to do some bargain- 
ing, and sales under these conditions also enable a value to be put on 
This position will continue for land transactions 
But the development value will be 
the prospective deve- 


eurrounding land 
involving no change of use. 
owned by one body the whole country ove! 
loper cannot play one owner or one area off against another and so 
have some protection against monopoly exploitation ; wherever he 
goes he will have to deal with the Land Commission. Moreover, at 
the moment land is seldom designated for a particular use; the 
prospective developer has to pay at least the price which another 
buyer would be willing to pay, even though the latter may have 
But in future there can only 
be one type of demand for each site—i.e., the use sanctiond by the 
planning authority. It is not even clear that there will be several 
applicants for the site, for clearly the planning authority cannot 


wanted the site for a different purpose 


decently give permission to more than one person to develop the ofe 
site. 

In their extreme form, therefore, future transactions in the right 
to develop land may well be between an owner with a complete 
monopoly and a single prospective purchaser with permission to use 

How is the price of land 
to be fixed in these new circumstances? At first, no doubt, there 
will be much guidance from prices fixed under the pre-Act condi- 


the site onlv for a strictly stated purpose 


tions, but this information will become out-of-date and lose its sig- 
nificance. To continue to pay regard to such data might well intro- 
duce an unwelcome rigidity into an important part of the economic 
It looks as though we are about to enter an era in which 











system 
e large element of arbitrary dealing on the part of a monopoly Land 
Cor s10n | replace the”present market in land for development 
lso true if the Bill is looked at from the angle of the owner 
of the existing or restricted use value. If a developer wishes to buy 
s land he will clearly need more than its existing use-value in order 
to be willing selle1 For the transaction will almost certain] 
involve him in special costs. If he is a farmer selling a field 
h e-building the loss of this part of the farm may well upset 
balance his operations and may injuriously affect the remaining 
fiel If it is the whole of his land and he wishes to farm elsewhere 
there will be the cost of removal and of reinstating himself on other 
land. Unless he secures money to meet these expenses over and 


above the value of the land for its agricultural use he will be out 
of pocket. In some cases.this margin over and above the existing 
into the so-called development value: in other 
ances a seller may show little profit even if 
For this 





he receives the whole of the price paid by the developer 





reason if for no other the division of the development value between 
existing owner and Land Commission cannot definitely be fixed. For 
the full cost of disposal may represent a different proportion of the 
gevelopn value in different cases. But over and above this there 
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is still the question of incentive to sell. To go through a great deal 
of trouble and to have one’s land taken away is more palatable the 
greater the financial margin over and above the costs and other 
disadvantages incurred. Unless compulsory powers of acquisition 
are to be used even in respect of otherwise private transactions in 
land, inducement will have to be given to owners to dispose of their 
land quickly. And the margin of inducement required may well 
differ according to the circumstances and inclinations of the owner, 
All this means that the Land Commission has to pay regard to the 
position of both the existing use owner and the prospective developer, 
The precise division of the spoil between the owner and the Com- 
mission does not really matter to the developer. His concern is with 
the total amount he will have to pay. But he may well be squeezed 
between two strong parties, each wanting his pound of flesh. 

One other aspect of this relation between the parties to a land 
transaction needs consideration before we can indicate the implica- 
tions of all this for the administration of the Land Commission. 
The existing use-owner may not wish to sell his land, but only to 
let it on a building lease, and some transactions coming under the 
definition of development or change of use may involvé only a 
comparatively short-period lease. In these cases the charge made 
by the Commission will need to take this into account, and may 
indeed be levied on a different basis. Clause 64 gives the Commission 
power to levy or make the charge in the form of a series of annual 
or periodic payments instead of as a single lump sum, and in many 
cases it will undoubtedly prove convenient for developers to spread 
the charge over the period for which permission to develop is given. 

It would seem then that the very nature of the transaction en- 
visaged precludes the development charge being treated and 
administered as a tax. Indeed the Minister himself has said he 
regards “the Board as in exactly the same position as an owner of 
land who is negotiating a building lease to an intending developer.” 
Yet the Bill leans more to the tax than to the price or rent idea 


in so far as its administrative framework is concerned. In the first 
] 
| 


P 
public corporation form of structure being used for other nationalised 
concerns. Moreover one would have thought that some form of 
consumer protection would be necessary, for the Board is to have 
This means some form 


ace the proposed Commissicn should clearly be more akin to the 


the usual monopoly power of such bodies. 
of appeal tribunal to deal with cases in which the prospective 
developer feels he is being asked to pay too high a charge or rent. 
Little of this is to be found in the Bill. The Board is conceived 
as having no financial independence. Though it is to be a cor- 
porate body the Bill specifically says that the Board’s functions are 
exercised on behalf of the Crown ; therefore there will be the normal 
legal disabilities of dealing with the Crown, a peculiar position in 
which to place a national land agent. No qualifications are laid down 
for the members of the Board. The Board need not issue an annual 
report, nor may it, as may the other national boards, reveal the general 
directions issued to it by the Minister. There is no element of con- 
sumer protection. 

Next, the local machinery of the Board requires examination. 
Several reasons indicate the need for the Board having offices in every 
it would not be surprising if some 200 or more 
And these offices cannot be just post offices 
they will need to be staffed 


town of any size ; 
offices were required. 
for passing applications to headquarters ; 
with officials with the time, discretion and authority to bargain with 
prospective developers and arrange speedy and final settlements. 
For there is no way of deciding the value of a plot of land except 
by being on the spot. Moreover, for every transaction that is final- 
ay well be two or three inqu:ries which fail to reach 
the charge-stage: the prospective developer may inquire about 
several plots, or the business man or householder may well want to 





know the likely charge before he goes ahead with his extension or 
] All this is time-consuming, and if the official concerned 


is not locally available will entail delay, masses of letter-writing, form- 


alterauions. 
filling and similar waste of effort. 

From what the Parliamentary Secretary said it would appear that 
the Government intend to use the district valuers of the Land 
Valuation Office of the Department of Inland Revenue. These 
officials already have more than enough work on hand, for they are 
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involved in all land purchases by local authorities, a very big job 
at the moment, and they also have estate duty valuations and sundry 
other duties. Also under the new Bill they will take on heavy new 
responsibilities for verifying the many thousands of claims for com- 
pensation. It is clear, therefore, that the Department will have to 
have a marked expansion of trained staff if it is also to deal expe- 
ditiously with the new developmert charge system. And this par- 
ticular task will start as soon as the Bill becomes law, whereas the 
It may be that 


verification of claims may extend over several years. 
the Valuation 


better for the Board to use 


in the short run it is 
than to establish its own local offices and 


Department as its agent 
staff. But it is to be doubted whether this is the correct long-run 
solution. There is bound to be 
services of the Valuation Department in which the Board, as a new 
body, is not likely to come off best. It would fare better if it had 
Moreover, having to engage in what is largely 


a tug-of-war for the share of the 


its own local staff. 
commercial bargaining may have serious repercussions on the respect 
which the public have for the integrity of the Valuation Office on its 
taxation side. Can one really mix the impartiality required for suc- 
cessful administration of a tax system with the bargaining attitude 


required in the administration of the new development charge? 


THE MARRIAGE CRISIS 


By DAVID MACE 


e HERE are three things,” said Disraeli, “ which a man should 
T never grumble at, because he has no power to change them— 
the weather, his wife, and the kitchen range.” The weather, indeed, 
But the changing of a stove is an easy matter 
for the modern engineer. And the tendency is more and more to 
regard wives also as commodities which can be replaced as soon as 
they begin to cause more than a minor amount of w)convenience. 
It was the alarming increase in this tendency which led, last July, 
setting up of the Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial 
Causes. The final report of this committee is an important document 
Mr. Justice Denning and his collaborators may prove to have initiated 
a revolution in public policy towards divorce. Hitherto we have 
ended to regard the dissolution of marriage as a legal problem which 
The high incidence of broken marriages 


remains intractable. 


to the 


had certain social 


today, however, compels us to see it more as a social problem which 


aspects 
has certain legal aspects. 

The contents of the report fall into three sections. The first and 
main part discusses reconciliation machinery—both before and after 
the parties come into touch with the court. The proposal that a 
Marriage Welfare Service should be provided for the community 
will be widely welcomed. There is a serious gap at this point in 
our otherwise comprehensive network of social services. The work 
done during the war by the welfare agencies in the Forces, and the 
magnificent services rendered by the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Families Association (S.S.A.F.A.) and similar bodies, have as yet no 
idequate civilian counterpart. It is proposed to provide this by 
building up a nation-wide service upon the foundations laid by a few 
voluntary societies which, while they would receive grants in aid, 
would not become State institutions. The Report pays a high tribute 
to the work of the Marriage Guidance Council. Having worked for 
this body I have reason to rejoice that it thus receives recognition. 
During the last four years I have seen a small but resolute group 
of public-spirited men and women gradually disarm suspicion, win 
public confidence and, in the face of many difficulties and discourage- 
sstablish a workable pattern which may now be extended. 
the unit of the Council is the marriage guidance centre, which pro- 
vides education and preparation before marriage and a counselling 


ments, 


married couples. In recent months two v:her bodies have 
taken up this work—the Catholic Marriage Advisory Council, which 
Roman Catholic community ; 


making 


service 


provides a service exclusively for the 
» Family Welfare Association, which is 
u linking marriage guidance with the older social service kncwn as 


in experiment 


ise-work 

Che Report wisely lays down two general principles which should 
govern this Marriage Welfare Service it shall put the emphasis 
ind treatment ol i 


that 


m the prevention early marital disharmony, and 


201 


that it shall operate separately from the Courts. I have every 
confidence that a plan along these lines would do much to stem the 
tide of broken marriages. But the Report rightly insists on certain 
safeguards. The service offered must be competent, sympathetic and 
confidential. Those who do the work must be carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained. There must be no element of compulsion in 
directing people to the centres. 

The second part of the reconciliation programme would apply to 
those who came in touch with the Divorce Courts. The Marriage 
Welfare Service would seek to reduce these to the minimum. But a 
further effort to save marriages would be made possible by the ap- 
pointment of Court Welfare Officers, whose functions in the Divorce 
Court would correspond with those which Probation Officers dis- 
charge in their matrimonial work in the Magistrates’ Courts. For 
many years I have been able to see at close quarters the work which 
Probation Officers are doing. No praise can be too high for the 
skill, devotion and thoroughness which they bring to the delicate 
tasks required of them. From their ranks could easily be drawn a 
group who would set the highest tone to the new corps of Court 
Welfare Officers ; and this is, in fact, what the Report suggests. 

The second section of the Report proposes that these officers should 
also assist the Judges in securing the best arrangements for the welfare 
of children whose parents become divorced. These unhappy future 
citizens merit the special consideration of the community ; and the 
Committee, comparing the Divorce Division with the other Courts 
which adjudicate in matters relating to the custody of children, finds 
that “it is but poorly fitted for the purpose.” Recommendations are 
made for procedural reforms, designed to ensure that, where the matter 
is in any doubt, the interests of children under sixteen shall be con- 
sidered by the Judge who hears the divorce suit; and on the same 
day. The hearing on the question of custody would be in private, 
and the Court Welfare Officer’s report would be available. In this 
section a statement is made which may appear startling: “It should 


be recognised that parents who have been, or are about to be, 
divorced have no absolute right to determine the future of their 
children. The principle has only recently, but rightly, won full 
acceptance—that children are the concern not only of those who 
have begotten them but also of the community of which they will 


one day be adult members; and that where there is a clash of 


interests the community asserts its right to overrule the parental 
potestas - 

the Report deals with a number of amendments 
in divorce procedure. The principle is laid down that all legal 
matters arising out of divorce suits—the custody of children, main- 
tenance and the like—should be dealt with on the same day as the 
divorce hearing, and by the same Judge. The wisdom of this is 
obvious. By the transfer of decisions on maintenance to the Judge, 
it would be possible to set the Registrar free to deal more expedi- 
tiously with applications for alimony pending suit ; which, together 
with increased powers given to the Magistrates, should safeguard 
the wife against being left without means while she awaits the hearing. 


‘he third section of 





On the other hand, it is recommended that the wife's right to claim 
from her husband security for costs should be capable of modification 


in special cases. 





Finally, the Committee considered suggestions for amendment 
of the law itself. Though these fall outside the specific terms 
of reference, they are all matters which deserve fuller consider- 
ation. The readjustment of the law to enable a valid ground for 
divorce to be revived, as from the original date, if a bona fide 
attempt at reconciliation fails, is of vital importance to the work 
of the Court Welfare Officer. The proposal that separation for 
seven years Or more, with no prospect of reconciliation, should 


be a ground for divorce, would liberate many who are now inextri- 
marriage on the basis of mutual deeds of 
Greater 


cably barred from further 
separation entered into as many as twenty or more years ago 
facilities in special cases to reduce the three-year period after marriage 
within which divorce proceedings may be commenced, and to extend 
naugurated, 
up. A few 


suits must be 


j 


hards! 


" 
NULLITY 


the one-year limit in which certain 





~d as means to ease cases of unnecessary 





are suys 


minor justments in the conditions govern.ng the ground of 
nsanity also seem indicated in the light of experience of the working 
f the “Herbert Ac 
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Notwithstanding the commendable swiftness with which the Com- 
mittee has done its work, its findings bear the mark of careful in- 
vestigation, and its conclusions are both sound and practicable. Apart 
from its specific recommendations, the Report draws attention to two 
factors which have a profound influence on married life in Britain 
today. The first concerns the deplorable conditions in which families 
are having to live, and housewives to work, as a result of inadequate 


housing and the general shortage of commodities. Every social 
worker knows how this can exacerbate marital tensions. But the 


Report 


less easily removed 


another cause which goes deeper and will be 
It is low esteem in which the marriage bond 
he proposal that a more adequate 


recognises 


is held today in many quarters 
be provided at register offices may help here. Burt that 
In truth 
the marriage troubles of our time are rooted in a disorder which is 


ceremony 
alone will not suffice. and the sooner we face it the better), 
afflicting our common life—the spiritual dereliction of western society. 
here is much that we can do, and must do, to recover the security 
and stability of marriage. But, as there is no herb which will keep 
away death, so there is no panacea which will make easy and effortless 
what is by its very nature difficult and demanding. Marriage is in 
the end a practical test of our capacity for loving and living. And 
only those can learn the art of marriage who have arrived at a 


satisfactory philosophy of hfe and love 


TOWERS OF SILENCE 


By D. MacCLURE 


STOOD on a green hill looking down on Bombay citv. There 
are 100,000 Parsees in the world, and 80,000 of them were living 
and thriving in those houses below Every one of them would 


before very long come up to this calm and beautiful Malabar Hill 


and never go down again. For here, screened from the road by the 


rustling trees and foliage, are the five Towers of Silence—and the 





vultures, Even as I stood there a procession of white-robed Parsees 
came wending its way along Gibbs Road, each couple grasping a 
paiwand oc handkerchief between them in silent sympathy. Slowly 
and solemnly the cortége walked behind the iron bier with its l, 
whit irouded burden. Then mourners and mourned disappeared 
within the vellow gateway beyond which the bloated vultures wait 
I followed, passing up a lofty flight of stone steps, past nodding 
palmettos and date palms and swinging blossoms blue, red and 
gold Then on to the towers, which occupy hillocks just outside 
the flowery enclosure. As the first rower suddenly came into view 
I felt a sickening sense of horror. A long mass of dazzling whit 
masonry extended on either hand. On it was a dark coping 
ving and loathsome Vultures, enormous, motionless, listles 


*s crowded the entire space on top of the walls of the tower. 





They were shapeless, ugly mud-coloured masses of feathers, and 


hey crouched and sprawled along the masonry, some with wings 
ind scraggy necks hanging over They were taking siesta. They 


were bloated and heavy through eating too much human flesh 


Seventy corpses every week is a most satisfactory ration to a vulture. 
Near me an aged and bent Parsee watched them with a stern and 
glittering eye. His lips seemed to be mumbling three words: 
* My turn next.” 
“Stop Here,” and 
The bearers 
rder of Parsees, hly paid but of low social standing. 
1 sort of white smoking-cap. White cloth covers al! 
They have white gloves, and a white 
These men are supposed to have the 
et 


Thirty vards away from the tower is a sign, 
) man except the bearers of the body may go beyond. 
‘ 


" 





heie face except the eyes 


pairs 





power of defilement, and no mourner walks less than thirty f 





away from them. Each mourner, too, is dressed in sacred white, 
as ae he priests who wear curio eastern shippers with long 
turned-up po Bringing up the rear is a solitary, incongruous 
fi a His nenial of the lowest caste, leading a small black 
dog. The dog is more import than the priests. He must attend 
every fur nd before the proce n starts on its way to the 
Towers of Siler the corpse must be exposed to his solemn gaze 
This ceren ed “ sagdid The dog is a sacred animal to 


, 
of the dead towards 
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The magnetic power of the dog’s eyes are reputed to 
impurities surrounding the dead body. Another theory, 
mooted among those who are not Parsees, is that the dog is used to 
make 


heaven. 
destroy 


certain no life lingers in the vultures’ next meal. 


wOn stops al the forbidding notice Only two of the 
tower with the 


Nassasalae sect, and they alone can enter and come out again The 


he proces 


bearers go imside the body. They are of the 


door swings to. Inside, the corpse is stripped of the calico shirt 
ind trousers, and left quite bare. “Naked,” say the Parsees, “ we 
” The dead 


man’s clothing, defiled by the touch of the Nassasalars, is left to 


came into the world, and naked we ought to leave it 


decay in a receptacle set apart on the hill. In a few moments there 


is 


n ominous rustling from the mass of living feathered creatures 


sprawling on the coping Lazily, one by one, they spread their 


sight At the same 
filled with the sound 


wings and drop over the other side out of 
time, as if by magic, the air above becomes 
of whirring wings. Huge shadows flit across the grass and trees, 
and hurtle themselves into the tower. For there was room on the 
coping for only a fraction of the vultures who were waiting to 
feed on the next human body. Their wings measure six feet from 


wing-tip to wing-tip. Their tecrible curved beaks, designed specially 


for rending flesh, gleam in the sun. In less than two hours the body 
will be a perfect skeleton. It will be left exposed 


tropical sun for three weeks, and then it will be thrown down with a 


to the rays of the 
paic of tongs into the centre well where the bones of thousands, 
rich and poor, lie intermingled 


During the last fifty years over 50,000 bodies have been disposed 


of in this way, yet there is still room in the well, and always will 
be Ihe bones never rise above a certain height, for the relentless 
“Mother earth shall not be defiled,” say 


strange custom 


sun burns them up. 
the Parsees, and that is the idea underlying this 
Water and fire, too, are 


sacred ; so interring in the ground, cremating 


ind burying at sea are all barred. Three of the five towers are 


reserved for public use. A fourth, set apart, is kept exclusively for 
uicides and criminals. The fifth and oldest was 


by Modi Hizi Wachha, one of the earliest Parsee settlers It is 


now used only by his descendants 


Inside the towers, round the wells, 1 circular platform made 
ot large stone s] bs hollowed out to receive one bod There I 
hree graduated rows of these slab Th number was selected 
in accordance with the three moral precepts of the Parsee religion, 
“Go vd deeds, go d words, Zz d thought legs T he row on th rut 1 
is reserved for men, the second for women and the inside one for 
children There is a scale model of the interior of the towers to b 
seen on Malabar Hill, but no man can ever enter the ones in use 


Iwo hundred and sixteen bodies can be accommodated at once in 


the large towers, which are a hundred feet in diameter. No expense 
has been spared to make the buildings everlasting 
cost £,21,2§0. 

The creed of the Parsees is 3,000 years old. They are the richest 
and most intelligent sect in India. No one can belong to their faith 
Boys and 
faith between the ages of seven and eleven. It is considered 
that before this time they cannot be guilty of real sin. They ure 
} 


of fine woollen material 


unless he is born a Parsee. girls eare received into the 


invested with the sacred thread, a girdle 
something like a flat white bootlace wound three times round the 
This is worn till death, and never removed except when 

In the hour of death there are three prayers said by the 
dying man. First, loosing the girdle, he repeats, “Oh God, out 
protector, all other protectors fail me. Be with me now.” Then, 
tying the knot again, “Oh God, I confess that I have sinned often, 
follows a prayer 


waist. 
bathing. 


both by sins of omission and commission.” Last 
commending his spirit into its Creator’s hands. 


The Parsees are a people to be admired. In many ways, both 





spiritually and materially, they are superior to the Western races, 
und the incidence of crime among them is believed to be the k 

in the world. We may look askance at their (to us) shocking 
method of disposing of their dead, but at least it can be c ed 
for them that such a method is far more hygienic and efficient thin 


our own method of burial in the ground 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 





REOQUENTLY in i imn have I urged people to keep a 
F diat Few p ynal bi ur aSsier to contract ; few for 
f self-discipline are more rewarding ll that is, required is a type- 
‘ a stock of quarto paper, a minimum degiee of will-power 
and a box in which to keep the diary as it accumulates. Any 
evasion or postponement of my daily entry leaves me with a feeling 
yf discomfort, as when one postpones shaving or forgets to clean 
ne 1. Conversely, as the sheets accumulate in their box, as 


year my diary is stowed away in the filing cabine 


a real, and not me purious, sense of achievement ; that dail 











inc added energy has enabled me to store some at leas 
falien rose-petais ; the hungry generations have not vot me 
Pp down. I have been told that Mr. Winston Churchill 
gards all diarists as lice upon the locks of history. It may be that 
} it time is so short and human energies so lu j i 
i 1 t© pause even [or a few minutes to rec rd deed 
It 1 hat he regard diarist as a sneak guest, as a “ para 
[ | nigh,” as a man who, lacking the force of character 
[ mself upon his contemporaries, seeks by ca r th 
, in their weaker moments to acquire posthumous 
Or it may be simply that the diarist 1 » hi aman wh 
journal the activities which he is too timid gy 
My own diary, when I reread it, strikes me as a charitable 
It ial 10t O v 1 which could bring a blu ) 
uf posterity, 1 nten which could cause pa 
itive grandchildren of ymntemporary great. [Pa 
:, I find, are those passage which I convey a portrait 
f myself. It is the portrait of a man who, although not unawar 
iities, leads an ardent life of self-denial ; of a man who has 
en narrowed by austerity, but who remains tolerant, humar 
ilert ; o man who, although his ey are fixed upon the Stars, 1 
[ unwhile to share his bread-crumbs with the sparrows. It 
1 beautitul portrait, composed in the pointilltste manner by the 
, nulation of detail ; as I gaze upon it, I feel a lump forming in 
a 
* * + * 
Of the many rewards which accrue to the constant diarist, one 
# the most agreeable is the contemplation in tranquillity of the pains 


may 
must 


his past. Whatever satisfaction Narcissus 
racted from the arid enjoyment of his own reflection, 
slight in comparison to the solace which I derive when I 


me that 


sures of 


gaze into the pool of my middle life. It seems strange to 
although I have lived for six decades upon this kindly earth, althoug! 
itl gn c six decades upon this Kindly earth, althougn 


I have 


ment, although my days are still crowded with delight, my memory 


been granted an unmerited share of happiness and enjoy- 


is a dour and critical companion. All the foolish things which I 
ave said Or done during the last sixty years are as fresh to me 
as snow-drops in the February sun. Yet there must have been 


moments when I did successful, and not unsuccessful, things ; there 
must have been a few sparse instants when I made bright and clever 
remarks and not silly remarks ; there must have been times when I 
behaved with tact and delicacy instead of crunching clumsily. My 
unkind permit me to recall these 
illumination ; the watches of the 
rings before me the dark moments of ineptitude, always it 


memory is so thar it does not 


moments of always, in night, it 


presents 


me with the reflection, not of Narcissus, but of a bewildered Caliban, 

ind an oaf. My diary, I find, is tar kinder to me than is my 

mor As I turn the pages, I come upon passages which disclose 

narkable prescience, charm and vigour. I am thus abundantly 

grat {to my diary ; it is a constant comforter ; whereas my memory 
» a i 


* . . - 


also, wh offers, to turn back 


It i tertaining 





4 spare momen 
lf “ What 


evening, before the thaw 


liary isk onese was I doing this day ten 


ind to 
The 


whirled in fury 1 


came, and when 


other 
yuund my window, I went to the filing 
with fingers numb with cold, my 
files, I cross a nea 


wer the ame 
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packet inscribed “ Diary for 1937.” I extracted that packet and re- 
irned to crouch by the fire. I turned to the date Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 2nd. Suddenly I was transported away from the snow-fields 
Kent to the soft hot air of a Uganda night. I had gone out that 

ur to th juator as a member of the De La Warr commission 
African education. On the night of February 2nd we had climbed 
from Kampala to t ttle hill where Fort Lu - we 

» witn a jamboree of African boy-scout when 

ve arrived, were being instrucetd by their elders ir code. 

I ro round and 1y diary, “in a choral circle 

iring a nula which sounded like ‘Cub mowa Data 
I ask what that mean It means ‘Cubs don’t get tured 
lange their tune into ‘Cubs boto kuuki mwanga.’ 
ins ‘Cubs do not nk only of themselve Round and 
Idren str idly raising their hands in the scout salute, 
‘ g ou rmulas. And then a bugle so n u 

i bs are taken away and the boys come in. It is getting 
lark and the lights of Kampala twinkle below u g 1 

re bonfire whic far too hot on su 2 ght They dance 

ind 1 b singing the scout song The song is reb 
African night ; the fire throws sparks into the air ; great i 
is are massing in the west; and the boys dance wildly, : 
ack gt und iping ; the dance becomes mysterious, ancestra 
ind Ka ila b us comes the sound of a ; 
* 7 * * 
I turn the pages of my diary and find myself waking, but a fe 
lays later, upon the roof of Gordon’s palace at Khartoum. I 4 
n by the sound of the Egyptian and the British flags being 
-d creakily upon the flag-staffs. “A distant muezzin calls,” I 
rded, “and I | my camp-bed watc g e k ~ 
abo 1¢ and the early sun turn to amet [ 
vas on that day that I had an interview w id 
been garden-boy in Gordon’s day. We - 
grat ol the house as it had been n 13385 2 
on the subject and pointed out to us that aided 
photograph to be a large grey shrub was vate 
elephant tied to a tree. “He then ~ 
place where Gordon was murdered. ut 
all that he was tr - ste the 
Mahdi’s dervishes broke compound st 
find Gordon himself ; not was hiding, ce he was wa g 
in the dining-room ; bur they spent almost an hour massacring the 
Coptic clerks who had climbed into the trees of the Che 
they approached the palace itself. Gordon came ou dining 
room on to the verandah and shouted to the Sudanes be 
in his bad Arabic. ‘Shoot! Shoot!’ he shouted. A ¢ 
hurled a spear at him, which made him swing i a tand 
for a moment before he toppled down. Th en se ead 
and almost cut him 1roWw : 
river ‘at the place vas quite unk 
about it all. He himself, be id 
obtained full details next day from someone who had. He had - 
self been hiding in the t de cl i. &F 
expect this is the most ul get.” 
* * * * 

Always since that d he Sudan has bee eopled e by 
gigantic ghosts. And as I 1ed my diary while the snow ed 
outside, other ghosts were with me. The ghosts of hot nigh 1 
Uganda; the ghosts of glimmering § sunrises ‘ ot at 
Khartoum ; the ghost Robert Be VS W was my ¢ 
throughout these adventures and who was drowne el in 
Sea. A gentle ghost, a loving, lat g ghost, a St W 
for me will never fade. More vivid & e i ) 
the House of Commons are those days and mghts we spe 
steaming slowly down Nile. How e " e Ww © 
days by the rich lite which opened before Dim And he was d 
$ i¢edilessly ; a 
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CONTEMPORARY 
THE THEATRE 


“ She Wanted a Cream Front Door.’’ By A. R. Whatmore. (Apolk 
«* 11 Met by Moonlight.’’ By Michael MacLiammoi: Vaudevill 

ly i iaterial, though extremely difficult to decide, whether the 
cok Sir George Basingstoke’s suit should properly be described 





‘ ) Or strawberry roan; what is important is that M1 
Px Haddon, wh» plays the part with immense brio, completes his 
d with irt and a ndkerchiet of cobalt blu Su 
George i man about town, and only the colour biind can fail to 
dis ‘ | surréealisme a warning that we are in for a 
! a. 
Mr. Whatmore’s play is not a good farce, and I am not sure that 
was meant to be a farce at all. Mr. Briggs is required by his wife 
te range for a divorce, in order that she may marry Sir Georg« 


Mr. Briggs’ solicitors arrange for him to spend a night at an hotel 


adv, but the your 











wit 2 lady’s place is deftly and firmly 
taken by his devoted housekeeper, for whom, after many misunder- 
andings, he discovers an affinity. It is not perhaps a very striking 
plot, but the play might have had a better chance if its central 
theme had not been so heavily overloaded with the streauous vul 
garit which public is supposed to demand trom any piece 
n which Mr: bertson Hare appears his admirable actor is 
strangely disay as Mr. Briggs. He is essentially a foil, a 
butt, and w is in this play, he is not being bullied and chivied 
iy 


all the time, we are aware of something missing which he cannot 
rom his own resources replace ; it is as though we beheld the Dor- 
mouse unflanked by the Mad Hatter and the March Hare. Mr: 
Haddon plays a crypto-cretin with unflagging attack and Miss 
Constance Lorne’s friendly, persuasive study of the housekeeper is 





ve peri ce irlv siliy entertainment 
S diff id less is the Dublin Gate 
Th s production of \ Ma Ill Met By Moonlight 





Connemara is the setting, and banshees ululate off-stage. By a pro- 




















cess ve q g the take possession of one of 
e e causing her -adtully and to behave 
« N Ihe times are not perhaps very auspicious 
for people who want to make our blood run cold; but if Mr 
Macl z gic 1s compelling some of his comedy has 
C eque grac 4 Cc € ssociate with I s d d he 
M H Edward © auce d Miss M een Cusack 
give dd g ed f{ ces ' which some 
" fire PETER FLEMING 
Green for Danger ** (Gaumont, Haymarket and Marble Arch P 
School for Danger’ (London Pav ] 
‘42nd Street New l na Film Sx ct 
Con S ¢ e cx ding g | 
yeTw ce \ d . 
c c doe ke placc Grifh 
9 a a nd ré > fe 
S I C I n ‘ 
g bec Mores 
p y 
z 10 i 
i} 
du 4 
’ ‘ 
c 
. 
. , I 
. a 
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ARTS 
and they do it with censiderable acting skill Acting is not 


strong point of others who ap 
frequently reminded of the still unsolved problem.of combining 


pure factual technique with the construction and style of the feature 


| 
! 
: 


film Nevertheless, School for Danger is both convincing and 
exciting, not only *because of the authentic quality of the scenes in 
occupied France (which were re-staged on the spot) but also because 
of its revelation of the prolonged training, the elaborate precautions 
and the ingenious tricks and deceptions which were involved 

carrying these dangerous missions to a successful conclusion. It 

a pity that the film could not have been released earlier. It was 


completed nearly a year ago and then entitled Now It Can Be Told 
liohl 


on the whole a better tithe than the present one, which is | 
to be confused with both School for Secrets and Green for Danger 

rhe revival of 42nd Street by the New London Film Society was 
brisk reminder of those possibilities in making a good musical film 
which, since then, Hollywood has apparently been at some pains 
to forget. The most notable thing about it is that one can believe 
in the main characters (plaved by Warner Baxter, Bebe Daniels, 
Ginger Rogers, Ruby Keeler, George Brent and Dick Powell, to name 
but a few) as real and living people. In addition, the well-t 
dialogue has a gusty vigour which the supply of hearing-aids t 
film-censors has since eliminated. All in all, the Film Society’s 
revivals continue to raise doubts in one’s mind as to the progress 
of the film—doubts which are only countered sporadically by the 
appearance of films like Les Enfants du Paradis and Odd Man Out 
rhe latter film, by the way, gains in stature at every seeing and 
every recollection. Bast. WRIGHT 

MUSIC 

THERE has been some excellent singing in London this last week 
and that is noi a common event. Obviously we can no longer plead 





ea 


our old excuse of the climate ; fog and damp have not ruined 
St. Petersburg-Petrograd-Leningrad opera, so why should it affect 


Sadler’s Wells? All the same, good singers are rare among us, and 
singers of the first class simply do not exist. That is not a person 
opinion but a fact ; singers with the instruments of Kirsten Flagstad 


or the artistic perceptions of Pierre Bernac are not, as yet, an English 
product, and that is the simple explanation of why operas at Sadler’ 
Wells and Covent Garden are not better. (The performances 
the Cambridge Theatre are one of the hopeful signs that the lack 
s not in raw materials but in training ; and perheps Astra Desmond’: 
new recording of Frauenliebe und Leben provides the exception 
prove the rule 

Mme. Flagstad sang Isolde’s Narration and the Liebestod and the 
closing scene from Gotterdammerung with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra on February 6th. The concert began with the Overture 

1d Venusberg Music from Tannhduser, music which I find un- 





failins satisfactory, not only for the sneer beauty of sound but fo! 
hful dash and spontaneity, its clean lines, swift motion and 
1g power which make it nearer in spirit to modern musi 
either Tristan or the Ring. The pure instrumental qu: 
Flagstad’s voice, its effortless power and the suave, unforced 
Imost unique among Wagnerian singers, almost conc 
he fact that her Isolde is week dramatically—unsubtle and 
tortured in the Narration and even in the Liebestod simply seren 
instead of quietly hysterical. It was not the clfmax of passion and the 
prelude to death but a natural happiness overflowing in song 
Pierre Bernac stands at the opposite extreme, with every psy 
logical subtlety grasped and expressed with perfect finish. His v 


thin and lacking in warmth for the Dichterliebe, but the 















( programme at the Cambridge Theatre on February 
wholly admirable. Ravel’s setting of Greek folk-songs and 
Chansons Villageoises of Poulenc (who accompanied him) not « 
d | voice but also gave full scope to his amazing dran 
jualit 1 Nower of purely musical impersonation which is perhaj 
par larly French gift and recalled Yvette Guilbert The song 
re almost a parody of what French music is supposed to be lik 
Rav xquisite and dandified, Poulenc brilliantly volous, n 
! y ( pt in the beautiful setting of a poem 
Ay in encore bi new songs by Lennox Berk« 
fi i ‘ t, frovw ir texts by Wal le la M 
Mistl lier « tn irchne ind w lity 
| I isthe ind th louse going 
De la Mar ers t 1 
© pit a ( ! i 1 \ id 
ia 1 } j 1) 


year in the film, and one is not un- 























THE SPECTATOR, 
rather than provide almost too much in themselves. Musically by 
far the best seemed to be The Song of the Soldiers, tense and 
clearly drawn and economical without being thin. 


MartIN Cooper. 
ART 


Most of us, I suppose, derive our own picture of the specifically 
national qualities of Spanish painting from one or two isolated 
figures of European stature. But though the country around and 
beyond these mountain peaks may be confused in detail, causing 
profound knowledge of, and sympathy for, the Spanish 
emperament, to lose our sense of direction, the general lie of th 
nd may be taken in at a glance. In particular, its marked con 
tradictions are apparent. On the one hand we find a transcendenta 
yn of God in man, allied with asceticism and detachment 
nd cruelty ; on the other, the almost pathological desire for realism 
ed, in the age of Baroque, to the Cristo de Burgos with it 
real hair, leather skin and real nails in hands and feet, and, in our 


to the paranoiac clarity of Dali’s documentation of 


dramatic 


us, without 





The Arts Council’s exhibition of Spanish painting at the Nationa 
Gallery does not pretend to be inclusive or even fully representative 
It is, however, the finest concentration of Spanish pictures seen 

the 1920 exhibition and—as the Council itself suggests wit! 
ustifiable ;pride—unique in that it contains, with the exception of 
the Lady with the Fan in the Wallace collection, “ all the undoubted 
pictures of Velasquez in this country.” Among the many master 
-s from private sources are Sir Harold Wernher’s Bermejo altar 
piece, the two fine E] Greco portraits belonging to Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, Goya’s Dona Antonia Zarate in the possession of Si 
Alfred Beit and Velasquez of all periods from the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Earl of Radnor and the Misses Frere. You can see th 
whole Prodigal Son series by Murillo, if you can accept his weak 
drawing and cloying sentiment, and Goya in sensitive, incisive and 
satiric moods Surely the caricature of Charles III would hay 
other monarchs to exercise their royal prerogatives? And 
) in, Velasquez—objective, impersonal, timeless, imperturbab! 
‘ficient in translating the psychological truth of his visual impre 
yns into oil paint. The Rokeby Venus always seems to me to leave 
be desired, but the portrait of his slave, Juan de Pareja, 





less centre round the bust portrait of Phillip IV, rehung 

cleaning. The whites have come up, inevit 
let who dare claim that this wonderful portrait ha 
een spoilt. The catalogue, it would be ungracious not to add, has 
been admirably prepared by Mr. Neil MacLaren 

Of the other London exhibitions, space will only allow mentior 

Epstein’s at the Leicester Galleries. Power is a word that ha 
been worn so thin in critical currency that it has ceased to have 
nuch meaning. But academic power is the keynote to this scu 








whether the small reclining nudes, candidly, exuberantly 





sometimes haphazardly felt ; the study for a subject long held 
mind, I believe, the Slave-Hold; or the portrait busts. One 
ecognise the technical tricks—the asymmetrical construction about 
‘ntralised axes, the placing of the eyes, one a little wider open 
than the other, in different planes, and so on—but one can nev 
really explain the distillation of personality. When Epstein is 


t th 


us more about them 


M. H. MIDDLETON 





h his sitters he can 
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ON THE AIR 


As though to rebuke a recent complaint in these not about the 
inadequate representation of science on the air, several of last week 
programmes had a scientific background. Easily the best of them 
was Sound on the Air in the Third Programme. This was the 
third comtribution to a series which, it is now evident, is going to 
be a notable one. Ian Cox (who runs the serie Dennis Fry 
and David Lloyd-Jam expert phoneticians all—engaged in a 
discussion on speech characteristics in relation to broadcasting, and 
most interesting and enlightening it was. What I particularly liked 
about it was the speakers’ readiness—nay, eagerne to delve below 


the surface of their byect: a refreshing contrast to the super- 


ficiality that so often spoils this type of programme At the end 


of the series listeners will be equipped not only to judge the quality 
of the sounds which emerge from their loud-speakers but also to 
point out the fault when something goes wrong. In an introductory 
talk to the series Ian Cox rather suggested that it was a kind oi 
first-aid for critics. I hope the B.B.C. will not find that it has 
provided a rod for its own back 

* * * - 


Twenty minutes is obviously inadequate for even the sketchiest 
outline of pond-life, which was the subject of The Naturalist on 
Sunday Brian Vé FitzGerald brought to microphone two 
rding by Ludwig Koch 


specialist speakers and a remarkable rec 
f the vocal efforts of the edible frog. Maxwell Knight dealt know- 
ledgeably and interestingly with frogs, t nd newts, which 





would have provided ample matter for the whole programme. Bu 


r 
the amphibians are only a small element in the varied and multi- 
tudinous life of t t 

f 


4 
he pond, and E. P. Herlihy to deal witt 
























the hundreds of other pond-dwellers in n 
minutes. The task was hopeless. He was yn M 
such common and abundant animals as the and cope- 
pods—atid a talk on pond-life from which they are absent is 4s 
incomplete as Hamlet without the Prince. Too much was attempted 
in the limited time, and the result was inevitably superficial and 
disappointing 
* * o * 
ip fered n > same 1 ike 
l a Gi lO a P [ P r F G Gr ZO 
ta 4 I { good Vas delivered at Cc i 
pe ibt w n g nu benef mr 
' : ninium. was ch better —« 
* * * * ; 
Harvey fea programn ] Fight Against Diabetes 
yroduced Pa V I nk, ve be nore effective 
id en mor ghtforw Phe { nan 
5 ement (n > Mrs. ¢ d he way 0 
ie physiology, and ed a certair : ision. I suspe 
it a good m \ : clear idea o 
vhat diabetes is, w e S Langherans r wha 
B g’s dis no j I Op reatme 
( sc f subdiec > [ 5 stac 
* * * * 
Han ) nus sur 
‘ . erhaps w . 
r g I d ~ Ww et 2 } » »d 
; rog ne ne. It and 
€ gs ches ot exc g rec Thes w- 
e vould e D re ccepta Die a Deen Detter 
sung. Hande dy calls for steac ) in mos 
_ g Ss 8 nN 2) C 1 f Ss o: ao V 90 
* * * * 
The Dr ng Room ew pla > g by Mabel Coa- 
S sa Howard Agg, was a : e ental piece 
1 i ad Well- —=8 < qa perc e in 
v d > X y . x \ ne I ~ 1ed . ne ut 
se ,) S \ c Mer snaw ; & C davs escribed a 
ente g Ww yeing absorbing, and picas N ut Oeing 
uadod . I Vas Ms eu » _ Ls v I | y 
4 c Hob SS O > gas S Bx c \ 
* * * * 
It takes a philos » be really prac Speaking eries 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Sir,—Mr. Bullock has made a valiant attempt to apply “ pure,” that is 
absolutely unprejudiced, thought to Briush foreign policy. But as the 
late Professor Mannheim pointed out, we are none of us capable of 
“pure” thought, being biased unconsciously by the pull of psychological 
and sociological forces. Our best hope of thinking straight is to set one 
bias against another, which is why I venture to query some of Mr. Bullock’s 
assumptions as unproven. His main thesis is that trade and defence are 
and must be, the two roots of British foreign policy. But it is worth 
remembering that there is another alternative, even if we reject it. It is 
perfectly feasible to envisage a foreign policy based only on trade, with 
Sweden has recently embarked on an extremely 
The Swedes have 


SPECTATOR, 


scarcely any defence. 
interesting experiment with such a foreign policy. 
decided to put the major part of their economic strength into intensified 
trade with the U.S.S.R.; they have accepted the risk of a serious distortion 
of their national economy, with possible repercussions on the standard 
of living, by advancing a huge credit to the U.S.S.R. to finance a strenuous 
Swedish export programme. Such a contribution to economic recon- 
struction is worth serious study ; what risks does it entail ? Economic 
appeasement (using the word in no derogatory sense) was rather half- 
heartedly tried in the ‘thirties by the non-totalitarian powers. It failed 
then ; would it fail again ? 

Then in writing that “we cannot afford to commit ourselves to” this 
er that policy, Mr. Bullock overlooks the fact that, for better or worse, 
we are committed already. True, we could repudiate the conditions on 
which we accepted the U.S. loan, but what would be the price? As 
Mr. Harold Nicolson has repeatedly pointed cut, Britain’s reputation for 
reliability has been her greatest asset in both trade and foreign policy. 
Ought we to consider scrapping this asset and adding to the instability 

world today? The U.S.S.R., which accepts some latitude for 
in interpreting political agreements such as Potsdam, has built up 
where trade agreements are concerned. 


of the 
itself 
a solid reputation for reliability 
We cannot have it both ways. 
As to defence, is Mr. Bullock justified in assuming that the outbreak 
of war between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. is a contingency so seriously 
1o be reckoned with as to require us to modify our foreign policy lest 
we become a major battlefield ? Looking at the map of the world in 
its now fashionable polar projection, we see that the territories of the 
hypothetical belligerents approach each other much more closely in the 
Far East. Is it likely that the U.S.S.R. would, at this juncture, embark 
on a major two-front war for any reason less than the direct threat, 
whatever verbal abuse the Moscow radio may lavish on Anglo-American 
imperialism ? Or take the atomic What, in a highly centralised 
single-party state, would be the effect if the capital and nerve centre of 
the whole were suddenly wiped out and with it the machinery of govern- 
Whether any system 
doubtful ; so 


weepon 


ment, for this is what atomic bombing implies ? 
of government could survive such an attack seems 
must we assume that Britain is more vulnerable than anvone else? It 


was precisely this assumption about “rdinary air-raids that led us into 


why 


so hesitant a foreign policy before th ir 
The chances of increasing the danger of war between the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R.. which Mr. Bullock advances as the most cogent reason 


for rejecting out of hand any plans for western federation, surely consti- 


much more remote menace to the security of our democracy 
van does the danger of creeping 
federation or any other project offers a means of turning the economic 

prosperity, we should be prepared to consider such a 
proposal on its merits, rather than ourselves to be 
nhibited from clear thinking by fears of possible political repercussions 
either East or West. No one can predict with certainty what either 
American or Rus likely to be, whereas Hitler showed us 
clearly enough that economic distress is the best breeding-ground for 
aggression. If we set ourselves the goal of restoring economic prosperity 
to the world we shall stand a much better chance of realising Mr. Bullock's 
Our friendship wi 
Yours faithfully, 


LAMBERT 


tute a 
economic paralysis. If a western 


tide towards 


allow constantly 


sian policy is 


1! 
i 


partite agreement on 2 firm basis 
something worth while for both Great Powers 
MARGARET 


aims of setting tr 


pecome 


Fohns Wood, N.W.8 

hrewd and sane article by Alan Bullock 
of our foreign-policy problems and their solution that I have 
read in the confused welter of views put abroad by the Press week in 
and out. I speak as a convinced Labour Party member and as a political 
journalist who has unfortunately to study the entire Press and live with 


sv Apsley House, St 
Sir,—The 


siatements 


is one of the finest 


these problems daily Mr. Bullock’s clear and simple analysis recalls 
to me heated meeting of young people to which I was invited last 
year. They were being addressed by an official speaker from “ Federal 
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them that only pan-European federation could 
avoid another war. He was being severely heckled by some ardent 
Leftists, who were certain that only “Socialism” could provide the 
panacea. On being asked my views, I said that if either of these view- 
points was right we should certainly suffer that war, for the danger-period 
is in the next ten years, and neither European union nor world Socialism 
can possibly occur within that period. But there seemed to me a third 
ind somewhat easier alternative. It was to maintain the war-time unity 
and alliance which worked so well at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. Those 
agreements were not perfect, and may require modification at fresh con- 
ferences—whicn both Marshal Stalin and President Truman have dis- 
played anxiety to hold. Yet they did provide the political framework 
for winning the greatest war in history; they did bring the highest leaders 
into direct personal contact, and they created a developing understanding 
which bore practical fruits in mutual trust and victory. Mr. Bullock’s 
able article resolutely sets aside ideological questions of whether we like 
or dislike Russia or America, or their methods and social systems. It 
places squarely befere us the sole path of sanity—“ the recreation of the 
Tripartite Alliance.”—Yours, etc., 


Union,” who assured 


Eric Cook, 
Vice-Chairman, S.W. St. Pancras Divisional Labour Party. 
7A Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


THE CORFU INCIDENT 


S1r,—Reading Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment is so enjovable 
that I have hesitated to criticise anything which he writes in your columns, 
Nevertheless I feel bound to challenge the accuracy of his account of the 
Corfu incident, which appeared in your issue of January 24th. Mr. 
Nicolson omits to mention the fact that the Greek Government sent 
instructions to its representative to bring Mussolini’s action before both 
the Council of the League and the Conference of Ambassadors. Hence 
a dual jurisdiction resulted from the action of the Greek Government 
itself. In spite of this difficulty the Council went ahead and, under the 
able guidance of Lord Cecil, successfully asserted its claim for competence. 
The recommendations of the Council were sent to the Conference of 
Ambassadors, but the question of the amount of reparations due by the 
Greek Government (and some were certainly due under international law) 
was left undetermined. The suggestion was made by the Council that 
the matter should be referred to the International Court of Justice. Both 
parties to the dispute agreed, however, that the decision should be left to 
the Conference of Ambassadors. It was that Conference and not the 
Council which sent an international commission to Janina to investigate 
what had happened and the responsibilities of the Greek Government. 
Although I am im close touch with Greek and Italian members of the 
Secretariat and with the representatives of many smal] Powers, I never 
heard the suggestion that Mussolini would have refused to evacuate Corfu if 
the dispute had been taken up by theCouncil of the League, but would have 
done so if it had been dealt with by the Conference of Ambassadors 
Apprehensions were certainly expressed that he firmly intended toremain in 
occupation of the island. The essential point was to get the Italians out, 
and this was accomplished. Mr. Nicolson’s faith in the capacity of the 
League may have been shaken by what occurred. but that of the 
smaller Powers was greatly strengthened. They realised that a Great 
Power—a Permanent Member of the Council—had acted in violation of 
the Covenant and had been forced to give way. The amount of reparations 
which the Conference of Ambassadors finally determined should be paid 
by Greece was almost certainly excessive. but the acceptance by the 
Conference of the figure claimed by Mussolini was, I fear, due to the theory 
so prevalent to-day—that the preservation of unity between the Great 
Powers was essential, even at the cost of injustice. An admirable summary 
of the incident will be found in Lord Cecil’s book, A Great Experiment. 
—Yours faithfully, PERTH 
House of Lords. 


THE ROLE OF U.N.A. 


S1r.—Heartiest thanks for your article Tripod of Peace, for its cleat 
vision of the whole world-situation and of the parts in due proportion 
If only we could all keep aware of the whole and not only of some one 
part or others—some pet country or pet panacea—in our reactions 10 
the daily news, so that we might hold ourselves, and thus our statesmen, 
on a steady and vigilant course towards peace, security and prosperity! 
This is extremely difficult because we are all, almost inevitably, so pre- 
occupied with our immediate surroundings, domestic politics, - business, 
family and personal interests, that we pay no real attention to foreign 
affairs as a whole except when it is too late to avert a fatal crisis. 
Looking back over the inter-war years, one can see how all 


possibility of averting the second world-war was precluded by inattention 


easily 
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from the first (not, of course, in this country alone) to the basic facts 
which formed the very raison d’étre of the League of Nations, that peace 
could only be kept by the co-operation of the powerful nations, and 
that such co-operation could only be lasting on condition of due attention 
e rights of all nations and of minorities and subject peoples. 

In spite of the much-advertised and misunderstood failure of the 
League, all responsible statesmen found themselves forced by the logic 
of events to revive it under another name, recognising that it was not 
the principle that failed, but the nations that failed to act upon it. And 
at the present moment there is no responsible statesman who would deny 
“it is on unswerving, unceasing and tireless 

British foreign policy must be based.” 
runs counter to your insistence on 





your downright assertion that 
‘ U.N.O. that any 
Moreover, this assertion in no way 
the “Tripod of Peace,” “an effective working partnership 
Great Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia.” On the contrary, 
requisite for the survival of the United Nations is co-operation 
between those three Great Powers. 

Now, Sir, this is all plain enough ; but how to bring 1 home to the 
electorate? Above all, how to keep the electorate aware of these truths, 


support of 


between 


the firs 


so that, as time goes on, our human politicians may not be tempted to 
neglect them in the excitement of party strife? There is only one 
practical way that I can see; and that is to have in every town and 


active branch of the United Natiens Association, 
well informed and 


every country district an 
will make it its business to keep its public 
follow the trend of foreign affairs, to see beyond their 
apparent 
unswerving, 


which 
mmediate 


hold 


alert to 
reactions to news and their 
fast to the lifeline of “an 
U.N.O.” 

It is have a 


momentary interests, and to 


ceaseless and tireless support of 
permanent organisation such as U.N.A. to 
secure continuity for the work. There will never be enough distinguished 
and eloquent persons to keep up the interest by public meetings. Nor 
li the efforts of the elderly retired and of young people not yet ful 
und in the branche 


essential to 


1 





employed suffice. A strong organisation at the centre 


is needed to employ effective salaried speakers and discussion leaders as 
voluntary 


opportunity and the duty of all 


to encourage and make use of assistance It is here 


to me, comes in the 


thoughtful men and women whose love of their country and their familie 


that, eem 


if not of mankind, is sincere. Most of us are unable to give much time 
to this work ; but we can support it as members of U.N.A. both by our 
subscriptions and by our influence in our own circles, as well as, in many 
cases, by occasional participation in its activities 


U.N.A. is not and should not be a Government organ or Government 


controlled ; but it should be emphatically a national association, keeping 


to empower and require 


ulive and expressing the nation’s determination 
1 policy of prud 





€ac successive Government to pursue ent, strong ana 
purposeful with other nations for setting and keeping us 


he paths of peace and prosperity.—Yours faithfully, 
NOWELL SMITH 


co-operation 


Oxford 


SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES 


Sm,—Some ten vears ago, in a little book called A Plan for a Plan 
ano ou I suggested that, so far as Public Schools were concerned 
many difficulties would be solved if the attempt were made to divide 
boys, at an early stage, into what may crudely be called the “literary ” 
and thematics-scientific ” groups Neither should neglect the 





ippropriate to the other, but should approach them by different 
The idea was received with 
and with apparent 


ind with different objects in view 
some sympathy by the Head Masters’ Conference, 
a gathering of the Royal Ir stitution, but the book, no doubt 
little attention. I still feel that it is only by 

to avoid the perils of premature 


method 


approval by 
1 reasons, received 
such methods that we can hope 


and excessive specialisation, and preserve a due balance between science 


for goox 


$0 


and the humanities.—Your obedient servant, 

The Deanery, Durham. C. A. ALINGTON 
Sit I appeal to Mr. Heckstall-Smith to consider again whether my 
| il of “a single school curriculum up to university standard in 

the only options should be within the main divisions of ancient 
modern, scientific and humane studies” “ inevitably means,” as he 
f ‘doing a lot of subjects superficially and nothing at all 
roughly.’ I cannot see how the scholarship examination of sixty 


years ago in classics, mathematics and science, which he instances, could 








have olved fewer subjex or have encouraged superficiality in a less 
degree than the balanced curriculum I envisage These subjects ma 
have been taught more thoroughly th but that is quite a different 
matter. Four subjects, one at least of ich shall be ancient as opposed 
to modern, and vice versa, and one at least of which shall be scientific, 
as Opposed to “humane,” and. vice versa, are what I should like to see 
in the curriculum of the top forms of every secondary school. 
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As a teacher of the classics, I find it most unsatisfactory to regard 
the study of antiquity as a specialist subject. Mr. Taylor says, a little 
“roughly,” that a man with an exclusively humanistic training has the 
mind of “a mediaeval lawyer.” A man with an exclusively scientific 
training seems to me to be just as incompletely educated. Besides mind- 


“ 


training, for which there may be little to choose between scientific and 
humanistic subjects, the aim of education is te put the young mind 


“into the picture” of human knowledge ; and the study of Greek and 
Roman civilisation provides the background to all branches of human 
knowledge. If the difficulty of learning two ancient languages is regarded 
as insuperable, one need only be required of those whose main interesi 
is scientific and mathematical. Of the two, I should advise Greek, with 
Euclid to start with, though they would read some of the more ordinary 
authors as well, and a good deal in translation. Boys and girls, on the 
other hand, whose main interest was in antiquity would be compelled 
to pursue the fortunes of ancient States, literary forms, philosophical 
ideas, mathematics and science from the ancient into the modern world. 

I don’t see why a plan of this kind is to be condemned as bad because 
‘not very different from matriculation.” It is the differences from 
matriculation that I would underline. Mr. Heckstall-Smith hands it the 
dubious epithet of “ workable.” I wish it were.—Yours sincerely, 

5 Victoria Terrace, Durham. J. S. Morrison 


VICTORIAN BOOK-PRODUCTION 


Sir,—While thoroughly enjoying Mr. Nicolson’s second raid on collect: 
land from his guerrilla-fastness in the mountains of port and politics, I 
must insist that he has attacked the wrong province by mistake. The 
primary purpose of the Victorian Fiction Exhibition is to demonstrate 
changing methods of book-production and book-marketing during the 


it 1s 





nineteenth century. The exhibits are, in fact, contributions to our 
understanding of publishing-history, and may therefore claim (though 
“historical” in a specialised sense) the sympathy of those who, like 
Mr. Nicolson, regard “ coliectors” as queer t “ history as the cat’s 


















hat Mr Nicolson assumed the show to be one of forgotten first 
editions was a mistaken preconception to which, toward the end of his 
article, he confesses. Admittedly we presented a classified and repre- 
sentative summary of Victorian diversion-reading, lest the technical aspect 
of the show prove too grim for the general public. But this was done 
in order to indicate that what went before had direct relevance to actual 
novels se titles evervo vould recognise. Unfortunately, phases of 
publishing-! t have been visually displayed without con- 
siderable and ecting-activity. One has not been able, at any 


five years, to walk into a bookshop and pic 


of the various cheap fiction-series or of typx 








ifficiently fine condition, either to teach oneself 
to show onlookers what the books were like 
material required hunting out en 
i t was 
t of the novels d splayed for their titles’ 
us, just because they are famous, would 
treasured by their availability soon known in interested 
quarters ; but stories widely pular in their day and since forgotten are 
only discov pat search. The reason th 
is yet more histor ve us in a discussion of Victorian 


printing-numbers, y methods, of fir 





fiction in shee binding, and other phenomena <¢ 


“ distribution 

With respect 
lelig! ; he e ] salegant 
deugnt in the early elegant 
(beautiful and ugly alike 
existence of the decline of good taste in book-design, under mass produc- 
and 1870. More ‘ hat ti 


I assure Mr. Nicolson that I take genuine 


specimens, and regard the genre as a 


to yellow-backs, 
whole 


as providing the most convincing evidence in 


istory ” in fact That the evidence 





tion, between 1855 


could not be set forth at 7 Albemarle Street was due to difficulties of 
transport and weather conditions, with which I need not trouble your 
readers If, at the back of the whole affair, lu 5 


who “collected” all these books, they beg Mr 





they are not trophy-hunters and lay no claim y 
that they like certain books as books, and owe their accumulatu yf 
volumes to assiduitvy, good fortune and a perverted set of fi 
Yours, &« MICHAEL SADLI 
So ud Gl ; 
e 
RURAL ECONOMY 

Sir,—It would give me great pleasure to see this question of “the way 
of life” among rural workers threshed out in public. What I mean b 
1 way of life is that a man should find deep satisfaction in his daily 
work, as do all craftsmen, most gardeners and a very large proportior 
of tf i farmers Beca ; I n se such a dea I Vas i - 
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by Mr. Orwin’s latest book; for he is the acknowledged leader of the 

He recommended the extinction of the smaller farm, the 
mechanised 6,000-acre farms, with straightened or 
destroved hedges and few workers. He condemns both small holdings 
and small hamlets, and any cottages that are not in streets. He wants 
to convert villages into small towns with their own cinemas and theatres. 


opposite cult 


creation of highl 


His view is based on the man-hour test. So long as a workman earns 


good wages it does not matter if production per acre or individual pleasure 


is reduced. This ideal seems to me bad, both for the people and the 
land, and it is certainly inapplicable at its best to greater part of 





the west side of England. It happens that I have heard eminent members 


ung to com- 





xf the folly of the craftsman in continu 
virtual condemnation 
t it means. The 


he factory-worker 1s 


of this school speak ¢ 





pete with the factory. If all this does not mean 


‘ 


of the veoman and the craftsman, I don’t know wha 









existing distinction between the farm-worker and 

disapproved ; and therefore both are urged to seek their pleasure in their 

leisure rather than in their working hours. Few men who work because 
4 


they enjoy their work will pass the economist’s criterion. Their extra 
hours will not earn them the wage per hour that is taken as the crucial 


test. I inave used Mr. Orwin’s name freely because I always read what 
he writes ; and he has a charming and persuasive pen for the preaching 
of his too economic creed.—Yours faithfully, 

Wheathampstead, Herts W. BeacH THOMAS 


V.D. PREVENTION IN THE FORCES 


Sir.—Miss Hardwick does something of an injustice to the Army Medical 


Authorities when she stresses this single aspect of their attempt to reduce 
the high V.D. incidence rate I have no personal knowledge of the 


problem in Europe, but the basic principles are not so dissimilar from 
those encountered in the Far East, where I had the opportunity of 























making an intensive statistical and personal survey of this question from 
the viewpoint of an Army psychiatrist. V.D. prevention in the Forces 
is. and must be, basically a problem of morale, and the present hij 
incidence or one indication of the morale problems of the present 
transitional period in the Forces 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny the existence of a significant 
grout } pof itor vho will continue expose themselves to 
risk under present Service conditions, with their special morale problems, 
despit ‘ e I wanda, educatx nd welfare ssistance, short 
te I c these . n € I S oup tnat the 

I | c tre ne d ¢ I ¢ OF I lt mer I 

the f e population risk directed. And, in some eas 
‘ n N dence of inte on al \ te ie poft ( 
“ girl-frienc or prostitute, reachec ng proportx 

I he e « nportance I would place cor ‘ eatment of 
infectec { elow good Mal I rermne nd ers p, educ 
Lior netime f) umit office good proj n nd the 
pro ‘ f uate recreational! f espec hose which soften 
the ine sm of Ser ¢ f¢ But there nd can be 
no one Or us pre em; W e V.D € S present [ 
figure not afford- to waste I ble ne of approach It 
re I or duty to see t we e tact, discretior d common 
sense e apt tion of this ethod so produce the minimun 
™ e | ological trauma to the individuals concerned and to the 
“democratic feelings” that we hope to engender.—Yours, &c., 

11 Mapperiey Hall Drive, Nottingham IT. A. RATCLIFFE 


SYLLABUS RELIGION 


Sir.— Arriving home from a somewhat perplexing “Agreed Syllabus 

sub-committee, I found A. V. Murray’s article, Syllabus Religion (in 
awaiting me_ Had it been possible I wouk 
have sent that article by next post to every member of the dispersed com 











mitte It stressed some aspects of the matter that are causing not a 
little disquiet among those concerned for the Christian and Apostolic 
faith, fast fading out of our na Nothing less than the fulness 
of that fait! I il for the re of the State. It is not to be 
expected th can be t it and re ed in its completeness by teacher 
and scholars during the school period A. V. Murray is surely right 
n pointing t that religious teaching in schools must be regarded as 
ntrod 1 preparatory He specially points to its introductory 
c} < nt Bible knowledg a wen be thankful thar the 
fundan f bibliolat ¢ es no s rt in “ Syllab 
Re ‘ But ntroductor nd preperatory to the Christian and 
Apo t storic unfolding and applic on? Let it be granted 
that S R on $s esser ed tional d not ecclesiastical, 
but Ie ( ed that it sho I nex be preparatory to 
the ! I e Holy Catholic ost ( I nd so fac tate 
I mate ptance y the ron k ng school 

The ¢ ent tendency of muc t Religior one feels ther 
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to facilitate an intellectualism and ultimate rationalism as regards the 
faith held and proclaimed by the Church. There is the educational 
tendency to regard religious instruction as just one subject among many, 
and for teachers to teach it as imperscnally and impartially as other sub. 
jects in the general curriculum. Where that impression is gained by the 
pupils they will tend to shed its teaching and discipline with other sub- 
jects dropped when they leave school. Does “ Syllabus Religion ” present 
religion as the one subject that gives meaning to the whole of life and 
every valid interest? There is the psychological tendency which grades 
the teaching on the hypothesis that the soul can only usefully absorb 
what the mind can clearly accept. On that basis religious teaching begins 


nd ends with what the child is capable of understanding at any given 
Carry that principle to the end of the syllabus, 
and you may succeed in sending out the scholars with dialectic minds 


stage of its development. 


’ 


ut are they prepared for the attitudes of faith a1 


t 1d adoration, tO say 
nothing of docility and humility, in religious life and | 


earning? 
There is the ethical tendency which follows that attitude when it implies 
religion without metaphysics and doctrines. This is very marked in 
yme religious teaching, and it is evident in some syllabus construction. 
A syllabus which tends to evade t 





essential significance of the Scrip- 
tural accounts of creation and the Garden of Eden story, and the long 
° | 


record of “sin and weariness, of grace and love still flowing down to 


surely historical as far as the Bible record is con- 


pardon and to bless’ 
cerned) ; that reduces the crucifixion of our Lord to an example of heroism 
and gets ne further than Jesus our Teacher, hesitating to speak of sin 
and the Saviour—if that is “ Syllabus Religion,” then, whatever it is, it 
$ not preparing our children for a ready personal acceptance of Chris- 
‘ However, as A. V. Murray points out, we 
und bear in mind, “ we are just at the beginning in these 
But the evolution of “ Syllabus Religion ” 


y fain, 


needs watching in 

especially by those who have lived long enough to see 

ethical Christianity divorced from Apostolic doctrine.— 
P. FRANKLIN CHAMBERS. 





DARKEST GERMANY ” 


s done me the honour of commmenting on my 








eview of I take up his points? I. endeavoured to deal 
‘ facts nt, because on them alone can the present critical 
situation judged housing crisis in Germany was 
caused—not aggravated—as much by tl nflux of millions of refugees 

hich started when Germany collapsed) as by military destruction. It 
shows singu l-informed o¢ ill-balanced judgement to couple jt with 


the BAOR wives scheme or the “ Hamburg project” (both of which 


affect few tens of 





C 
ly when considerable derequisitioning has 


ne massive demobilisat on of the occupy ng forces 


As regards public health, I hope Mr. Gollancz is right and the Germans 





e learnt wisdom and now produce promptly when requested reliable 
uthorities should not be criticised now for inade- 
te supplies of, say, insulin and other medical products after they had 
and conflicting data of German origin, 


truggled in vain to obtzin 





llied agreement for the production or 








cquisition of what they deemed adequate supplies of insulin, sulphona- 
mides, vitamin rations, &« Here again, I deal with facts, not 
nferences German shipyards are hard technical and industrial facts 
hich are not dismissed by being called “clichés.” Founded by Kaiser 





Wilhelm II and greatly expanded by Hitler, the yards of Kiel, Hamburg, 
Bremen, &c., more than anv other single industrial entitv, nearly gave 
Germany victory in two aggressive wars. Thousand-foot slips and 
the giant gear which goes with them are not necessary for ship repairs, 
nd if Germany wishes to plan revenge, she has many better excuses for 
it than Blohm and Voss—so why leave her a really formidable and rapidly 
usable instrument? I have always understood that we are to occupy 
Germany for a generation or longer We can therefore eliminate 
dangerous installations and plan to build up gradually alternative employ- 
ment. Mr. Gollancz omits to mention the long-term work already being 
done in planning new industries in ex-naval dock and shipyard areas. 
Mr. Gollancz calls me a “ Bourbon.” If so, I am part of a distinguished 
company including virtually all our big and small Allies and very many 
of my former colleagues. But, unlike the Bourbons of history, it has 
learnt from the mistakes of post 1914-18 peace-making and has forgotten 
the woolly and sentimental thinking of the inter-war period. — Yours 
faithfully, M. ZVEGINTZOV. 


Brussels 


“THE WESTERN ORTHODOX UNIVERSITY” 
Sir.—Your journal took a very effective share in countering the activities 
n this country, some four years ago, of certain bodies calling themselves 
the titles used being the “Intercollegiate University ” and 

















Sir 
rec 
rele 
fron 
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Jater the “ Sulgrave University,” these names apparently covering the 
same body of promoters. They purported to give “degrees,” the 
principal requirement being the payment of considerable fees for 
graduation In both cases the Rev. S. E. P. Neadham was named as 
registrar and was described as M.A., D.D. of the Intercollegiate University. 
This gentleman has come out again as registrar of a new venture calling 
tself the “ Western Orthodox University,” prudently operating from 
Brussels, but with headquarters in this country, an address in Newbury, 
Berkshire, being given as that of the registrar “to whom communications 
hould be addressed.” 

I have been furnished with a prospectus of the Western Orthodox 
University for 1946-7. It offers degrees (including doctorates) in arts, 
theology, literature, philosophy, law and music. On the first page of 
the prospectus, it is stated that the “ Western Orthodox University does 
not impose curricula, and candidates may prepare for examinations in 
the manner best related to their circumstances and inclinations.” An 
inspection of fees charged shows that Bachelors cannot achieve their 
degrees without a payment of fourteen guineas, a Master must pay an 
additional ten guineas, and a Doctor fifteen guineas, “all fees being 
payable to the Registrar.” 


Much attention is paid to the “academic dress ” for each faculty, a 
pleasing variety of colours being prescribed: divinity—crimson ; 
peon red; music—lavender ; philosophy—cerise ; literature—old gold ; 
law—dark blue, the shapes of the gowns being modelled on the Oxford 
Fellows are accorded gowns of “ Virgin blue 
cloth lined with peon red.” The Western Orthodox University claims 
to derive its charter from the “ Archbishop and Metropolitan of Glaston- 
bury, and Catholicos of the West, in exercise of the plenary authority 
vested in him by the Constitution and Canon Law of the Western 
Orthodox Catholic Church,” the Charter bearing the date Ist August, 
1945.—I am, &c., E. GRABAM-LITTLE. 


arts— 


Cambridge design 











House of Commons. 


TSETSE AND FAUNA 


sd to Mr. Cleland Scott’s article, under 
issue of January 3lst last. With much 


Sir—My attention has been ca 


the title Tsetse and Fauna, in your 
. 

















{ what Mr. Sc writes about conditions in Africa everybody interested 

he pres ition of wild life, and acquainted with the events in that 

1 in Africa, and especially British Africa, will be in sympathy. But 

I k I ntitled to ask what is the foundat for his attack upon 
of the Society for the Pres of the Fauna of the 

Empire? A private society, such as this is, cannot control the policy 
or action of the Governments of Dominions, Colonies and Mandated 
lerritoric It can do no more than endecvour to influence them. I 
o not think that vybody who takes to read the journal of 

he society could regard it as ctive our. At the present 








ne the society's representativ 


e, Captain Keith Caldwell, formerly game 
tories of 


warden in Kenya Colony, is visiting most of the Colonial Terri 
frica expressly for the purpose of conferring with their respec- 





lepartments and Governments in the endeavour to secure 
ted implementation of the Convention of 1933 for the Preser- 
tion of the African Fauna, of which convention, incidentally, this 
society was the chief author. It is, moreover, a direct result of the 
representations made by this society to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that the East African Governments have called a conference on 
he subject, to be held next April, at which Captain Caldwell will, by 
nvitation, represent the society. The society is very willing to learn, 
and if Mr. Cleland Scott has any advice to offer us as to how we can 
more effectively achieve our objects in Africa it will be gratefully received 
—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY G. MAURICE, 
gical Society of London, N.W.8. Sec., 


} 


C/o Zool 


RELIGIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS 


Sir,—An effort is being made to establish in Cambridge a photographic 
in illustrating the history and comparative study of 
Any persons, especially those returning from the Services or 
mission field, who may have in their possession photographic 
Prints of religious buildings or ceremonies (whether Christian or non- 
Christian), are invited to send spare copies for this collection. Such 
ributions will be carefully preserved, with the names of the 
rs recorded, They should be sent to the Rev. Dr. Bouquet, 
Gilling House, Madingley Road, Cambridge, who will be acting as 
oluntary curator of the record. He will also be glad to be allowed to 


record for use 
rengions 
from 








register the whereabouts of cinematograph films dealing with the same 


nNEeCts, especially if in private hands.—Yours, &c., C. E. RAvEN. 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN frost is heavy on the land it usually happens that “the ringing 
stations,” centres where birds are officially ringed and recorded, receive an 
access of communications; for dead birds are seldom found unless they 
have been killed by some sudden agency. Otherwise how very rarely we 
come upon the little bodies! In my experience the birds most frequenuy 
and suddenly struck down by frost are redwings, which do not seem to have 
the common instinct of hiding themselves when their end approaches, 
However, in this year’s frosts I have had no notice of any severe loss 
among any species of bird. But I hear of some discoveries among 
migrant starlings. One bird ringed in Denmark was found in North 
Devon, and the usual horde of starlings from the Scandinavian countries 
seem to have sought the south-west. They are certainly very multitudinous 
and exceptionally few, at any rate, in the eastern Midlands, 


“ 


in Devon 


Yews and Bows 

Partly as the result of an excellent little book on the tree by Dr. Cornish 
whose brother was once well known as a naturalist to readers of The 
Spectator 
yards. I have long felt that the theory they were planted for providing 
bows was absurd. In the first place you couldn’t make a bow out of any 
form of branch-pruning, unless the branch were immense, and there is 
no evidence whatever, so far as I have heard, that these churchyard yews 
were mauled. The long bow needed old wood, only to be found in the 
right mixture of strength and elasticity in the trunk. The tree is in the 
tradition of mourning weeds, and was once almost the only British tree 
with evergreen foliage. Its length of life also suggested as a symbol 
of eternity. In one of the loveliest villages I know—in Herefordshire— 
yews were planted many hundred years ago as a hedge, and the planters 
did not make the almost universal mistake of our garden-designers of 
planting the bushes in close juxtaposition. 


, the question has arisen why yew trees were planted in church- 


A Soldier’s Nickname 
If one is allowed to talk of Palestine in an unpolitical reference, I have 
long been interested in the scarlet anemones—probably the lilies of the 
Bible—which carpet so many acres. It was therefore peculiarly satisfactory 
ne of our long-suffering troops have earned a nickname 
It is called, I am assured, kalariot in Hebrew, 
ind “this was the nickname by which the 6th Airborne Division became 
to almost every Jewish child in Palestine.” The red beret perhaps 
gested the likeness, but it happened that a song called Kalariot was 
being sung in a revue in Tel Aviv when the Division arrived, and the 
ated the two that they set off singing the air 
My correspondent adds: “ When I left 
-d, but th 


That 











red anemones had not yet appearec 
iniat white and purple cycl 
ly associate with Mount Carmel. 





African Crafts 
In England we lament the diss 
f 


appearance of the craftsman, the happiest 
and the best of men. that such a lament is heard even in new 
and thinly populated countries. A Southern Rhodesian (“the first life 
member of The Spectator”) fears that Rhodesia is passing through a stage 
similar to that which followed the supremacy of industrialism in England. 
The natives were great craftsmen as wood-carvers basket-makers and 
d almost all 


It seems 














even as workers in iron, and a generation ago they suppli 
their own requirements. They made garments of skin, and spun a sort 
of cotton fibre from different plants for the making of nets and ropes and 
ich things. More than this, tradition had taught them a form of ration 
adequate in the necessary vitamins. The substitution of white bread and 
such things has seriously affected physical health as the abandonment of 
the crafts has done spiritual damage. Is it really quite impossible to secure 
the survival of at any rate the best part of the old way of life? One 
may wish and struggle for a good many past glories without believing in 


We want “something old #om 





that mythical period, the Golden Age. 


Africa.” 


In My Garden 
Gardens may provide much “unearned increment.” For example, a 
gardener reports the presence of waxwings, those rare and lovely immi- 
trants, in his garden, thanks to the supply of cotoneaster berries. I have 
and full of even February food. The 
Horizontalis, which is invaluable 
The first also is an excellent 











found C. Simonsii particularly br 


berries hang much longer than on ( 





and in December for the birds 


hedge plant, though perhaps C. Robertsiana may be bette 


W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Kingsley : 


Charles Kingsley and his Ideas. 





A Provisional Verdict 
By Guy Kendall. (Hutchinson. 21s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY has not been greatly troubled by biographers. In 
spite of his immense popularity in his lifetime as novelist, preacher, 
poet, social reformer and naturalist, judgement on his position has 
been left in suspense. His repute has gradually faded—that is 
certain—bur it is scarcely certain that selectively it will be 
restored. Mr, Guy Kendall’s appreciation is a considerable help 
towards the final verdict. It has the balance, fairness and accuracy 
which come from classical scholarship and distinguished theological 
study. The biography by Kingsley’s widow was moving, but it was 
more concerned with family life than with the many friends who 
shaped Kingsley’s opinions and without whom his work could not 
have been done. Mr. Kendall has drawn usefully upon Miss M. E. 
Thorp’s later biography of Kingsley (1937), much of which will be 
fresh to most readers, and upon Professor C. E. Raven’s Christian 
Socialism 

The publisher’s announcement on the dust-cover of Mr. Kendall’s 
book says more than is justified about Kingsley’s success in giving 
practical form to “ the new work of the Church” in making religion 
“more real and popular.” Of course, Kingsley was an inspiring 
element in the tentative Victorian social reforms and his propaganda 
the Chartists was brave and eager, but he was far away 
iirly described as Socialism. After a brief admiration 
a conversation with the great man, 
heroic personal leadership. His 


less 


« ialf of 
from anvthing f 

for Carlvle he was disgusted by 
t 


never lost his belief 1 








con for the “ condition of the people ” did amount to a religious 
obligation, but he could not regard the people as fit to rule—till they 
had i bette 

He was more like a member of “ Young England,” or one of the 
good employers, both friends and benefactors of their men, describec 
by Mrs. Gaskell, or a “ Tory Democrat.” He was fascinated by the 
health-giving possibilines of sanitary science, and once when 
Visiting sick parishioner he produced an auger from his pocket 
and 1 domestic illustration, drilled holes in a wall of the un- 
ventilated bedroom. He derided, even in his day, the puritanism 
\ ba d Sunday games. Health and happiness were parts 
of creed. Early in life he could see no mean between “ Deism 
ind h t and most monarchised rule” of Rome. But F. D 
Ma his spiritual and political “ Master.” found the mean for 
hit Then Kingsley felt safe. He was never afraid of ideas. He 
\ i ngly have borrowed from Rome the cult of beauty in 
vw be mingled with his Broad Church principles, had he 

" at he would be misunderstood 

Mr. Kend eats frankly and fully the most ugly incident in 
Kingslev’s career: his accusation, on indefensible grounds, that 
New was indifferent to the truth. Mr. Kendall can no more 
find an excuse for Kingsley than another non-Roman Catholic, 
R. H. Hutton, editor of The Spectator, could find one at the time 
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Happily it was Kingsley’s provocation that produced Newman’s 
Apologia. Kingsley was unfortunately loose in his use of words 
and sometimes inaccurate in his facts ; he scattered about with un. 
defined meanings such words as Manichaeism and Dualism, only 
feeling that they were reproaches. For that reason his appointment 
was questioned when he became Professor of History at Cambridge, 
He did a supremely valuable thing, however, at Cambridge. He 
triumphed over his audiences with his principle that “history js 
the history of men and women and of nothing else.” He has the 
sanction of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan today. 

Kingsley’s instincts were all noble. He was restless and quick- 
tempered, but tender with an intensity that brought him often to tears, 
He had not the natural gift of a certain technical art in novel-form, 
which belonged to his brother Henry, nor Henry’s easier-come-by 
magic in verse ; but he took far more pains than the scamp of the 
family. Consequently his great powers of research, description and 
advocacy, in spite of his running comments, which are seldom fused 
into a story but hang as excrescences, place him well above Henry, 
Alton Locke and Hypatia were quite beyond Henry’s range. And 
Charles will probably remain the unforgotten friend of children as 
the author of The Heroes, The Water Babies and the books which 
make simple the study of natural history. J. B. ATKINS. 


Ideal Autobiography 


Annals of Innocence and Experience. By Herbert Read. (Faber and 


Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
THIS autobiography has three parts. The first part is a recollection 
of childhood on a Yorkshire farm, and has previously been published 
under the title of The Innocent Eye. The second part describes Mr, 
Read’s education and development as a writer, and includes two 
magnificent chapters on fighting in the last war, one of which had 
been previously published. The last, and shortest, part states in very 
general terms Mr. Read’s philosophy. But the three parts make a 
connected story of the growth of a born writer and critic. The story 
is told with extraordinary detachment and directness. The absence 
of egotism and triviality is almost oppressive. It is an autobiography 
in which the “I” is submerged, because the author is concerned 
only with the universal, and not the accidental, features of his own 
experience ; it is autobiography at the furthest possible remove from 
confession. It is a form of writing which may gradually become the 
most varied and satisfying of all forms, as, with the growth of 
psychological knowledge, self-knowledge becomes more natural than 
self-dramatisation. Autobiography might so displace the novel, not 
because the novel is in any way technically limited or exhausted, but 
because we have become too self-conscious to dramatise ourselves 
or to describe our sentimental education in any but objective terms 


Most writers now are critical observers of themselves, because they 
have been told so much about the working of their subconscious 


minds and memories ; so perhaps the sentimental educations of this 
century will be written as autobiographies, as in the last century they 
were written as novels. 

Mr. Read’s great quality as a writer is his immediately evident 
honesty. Yhether he is describing his earliest memories of his 
home or his school or his life as an infantry officer, one is immediately 
convinced that what he writes represents exactly what he thought or 
felt. His descriptions of writing poetry or of fighting are so lucid 
that the reader, however remote the experiences described may seem, 
sees directly exactly what he thought orefelt. But much of the 
second half of the book is not directly descriptive; Mr. Read is 
before all things an intellectual, and much of the description of 
his adult life is a summary of the influences which have formed his 
thought—among them Traherne, Blake, Coleridge, Nietzsche, Kierke- 
gaard, Bergson, Santayana. The honesty and high seriousness of 
incerity remain, but here sometimes seem like naiveté. For the 
genuinely romantic literary temperament high abstractions and 
mystical philosophy are a fascinating mythology, as they were, for 
example, to Yeats ; they become the raw material of imagination and 
poetry, and any question of their meaning or truth is irrelevant But 
many of the speculations on life and art in this book are an obscure 
ind uneasy mixture of imaginative metaphor and what seems to be 
genuine belief. To the literary romantic any revolt against reason is 
emouonally sympathetic ; but an anthology of emotional sympathies 
does not make a theory of art or politics or a theory of anything. 

It is a beautifully written autobiography, entirely serious, never 
dull, but certainly not, as the publisher claims, “a document on 4a 
z It is the mental history of an ertirely exceptional man 
and writer, self-educated and apparently self-sufficient in the develop- 
ment by reading of his own originality ; it is a picture of the window- 
less world of a pure intellectual, living with his own thoughts, un- 


generation.” 
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GOD & GOODNESS 
The Bishop of London 


The late William Temple planned a series of Lent Books which 
speak to the condition ” of our generation, 


nd a committee of the clergy which is 


were intended to “* 
carrying on his scheme 
first book from 


count themselves fortunate in securing their 
’ 


Dr. Wand. 5s. net. 


SLIPSTREAM 
Edited by 
S./Ldrs. R. Raymond and David Langdon 


An anthology of the best stories and articles appearing during 
the war in the Royal Air Force Journal. Some of the contributors 
e well-known writers who served in the R.A.F., others have 
never betore appeared in print. 
Proceeds from the sale of the book will go to the 


Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund. 3 
. 10s. 6d. net 


SPAIN: AN INTERPRETATION 
Angel Ganivet 


“ This first version in English exhibits a quality of thought and 


riting which in itself explains why down the years this book 


has had a big influence. ... : As a portrayal of the conflict of 


deas now nearing its climax this book is full of penetrating 
Belfast Telegraph. &s. 6d. net 


suggestions.” 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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An outstanding first novel 


The Ghost 


and Mrs Muir 
R. A. DICK 


This delightful first novel tells of a 
youngish widow who escapes the petty 
tyranny of her strong-minded sisters-in- 
law, and takes a cottage by the sea 

only to find herself involved with the 
worldly-wise spirit of the sea-captain 
formerly in occupation. An ever-closer 
association develops between the ghost 
and the nice-minded lady who acts in 
so unconventional a manner at his 
bidding, and the tale is pursued to an 
ingenious climax. 7s. Od. net. 
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So Well Remembered 


A new novel by the author of 
Lost Horizon, Random Harvest, etc. 


Sames Milton 


“The story of George Boswell, mayor of a Midland town, 
who makes an unwise marriage. Boswell is an excellently 
conceived figure, keen on the responsibilities of his office, 
straightforward, and immensely naive in the way he looks 
on life Livia, his wife, leaves him for the son of Lord 
Winslow and eventually, by her goings-on nearly wrecks three 
lives. So Well Remembered is well up to Mr. Hilton's 
standard.”— Daily Telegraph. 9s. 6d. 


Laurence Binyon 

THE MADNESS OF MERLIN 
Part I of a poem in dramatic form based on the legend of the 
Welsh Prince Merlin and conceived with a contemporary 
application. 6s. 


Patrick Kavanagh 
A SOUL FOR SALE 


A poet of Ireland taking his themes from the life 
or from his country’s colourful past. 


about him 
5s. 


Walter Macken 

MUNGO'S MANSION 

This wproarious Irish comedy of exciting 
Mungo’s old tenement is now being played at the Lyric Theatre 
Hammersmith, under the title “* Galway Handicap.” 5s 
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The Campaigns of 
FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT 


MONTGOMERY 


A Series of six exclusive articles is to be published 
in The Times based on extracts from a forthcoming 
by Major-General Sir 
Staff to 


book, ** Operation Victory,” 
Francis de Guingand, whe was Chief of 
Field - Marshal Montgomery throughout his opera- 
tions oversea. The articles will deal with the arrival 
of Montgomery in the desert ; the battle of Alamein; 
and the whole of the campaign from D-Day to the 
German collapse. There will also be a portrait of 
Field-Marshal Montgomery as soldier and man. 
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embittered by the horrors of the last war or the disappointments of 


the peace. Its excellence is the purity of the writing and the bril- 
liance of its descriptions, which will be enjoyed by many who may 
find its theoretical disquisitions unreal and confused ; but even the 
theories are a strikingly honest account of a romantic taste and 
temperament STuart HAMPSHIRE. 


Conversations with Dr. Benes 

Dr. Benes. By Compton Mackenzie. (Harrap. 21s.) 

THose who go to Mr. Mackenzie for a full-dress biography of the 
type so much in vogue in the Victorian era and after will be dis- 
appointed ; but they will find in these rather unconventional pages 
plenty of life and colour, and, indeed, as was to be expected, no 
stinting of epithets or adjectives. The book begins with an adequate 
but not too detailed sketch ct Benes as a youny man hic inain 
portion is divided pretty equally between the two world wars, 
linked together by a specially valuable survey of the Czech states- 
man’s activities at Geneva ; and the last quarter, running to nearly 
100 pages, is devoted to a dialogue between the two men, ranging 
over ethics and religion as well as politics. It seems as though the 
book had been intended to appear during the final moments of the 
war, and had then been held up for nearly two years. Phrases here 
and there have been revised, but no attempt has been made to bring 
the book up to date, and this detracts from its value as a full-length 
portrait, for, of course, the most remarkable thing about Benes is 
that he has not been used up, but reserved for a second career on the 
grand scale. The book is likely to revive the Munich controversy, 
if only because of the striking contrast between its views and those 
of another recent biography on a kindred subject. 

The political career of Dr, Benes is altogether unique, and in 
one respect is strikingly different from that of his master and friend, 
Thomas Masaryk. For Masaryk, after being a political failure in 
pre-war Austria for reasons beyond his control, was sixty-four when 
he went into exile, and sixty-eight when he returned to Prague as 
President-Elect ; and yet he was still to hold office and direct policy 
for another seventeen years. But Benes, when he escaped across the 
frontier, was only thirty-one, and was still under sixty when he 
became an exile for the second time. Between those two dates he 
aad three hectic years as secretary-general of the revolutionary 
National Committee in Paris ; in 1918 he became Foreign Minister 
und held that post uninterruptedly till 1935, when he succeeded 
Masarvk as President. Mr. Mackenzie very rightly lays great stress 
upon a fact too often overlooked, namely, the intimate identity of 
views on political and social questions that prevailed between 
Masaryk and Benes. Already in the early days of the young Repub- 
lic the old President made it quite clear to all and sundry that Benes 
was his candidate for his own succession ; and such vital importance 
did he attach to this that at more than one crisis he threw his whole 
weight into the scales against those who desired Benes’s overthrow. 
“Tf.” writes Mr. Mackenzie, “ Benes is indeed the Tartuffe his 
enemies declare him to be, it turns Masaryk into one of those simple- 
ted Dickensian figures which the novelist required to show off 
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his Pecksniffs and Uriah Heeps. .. . It means that for years in the 
most testing circumstances for human merit, Masaryk must haye 
been deceived. . . . Far easier to believe is the alternative that nm 
recognised the political acuteness of Benes, but also the moral strength 
required to translate political acuteness into terms of mundane Signi- 
ficance.” Lloyd George himself was among those who utterly mis- 
judged the complete harmony of aims and ideals which held the 
two partners together to the death. Masaryk and Benes, differen; 
as they were in points of detail, were essentially of one piece, and 
their reputations will stand and fall together. 

The Czech story, of course, has another side to it which not every 
reader will at once approve or endorse—namely, the secret “ Maffia.” 
through which the National Committee fought the Austrian police 
with their own weapons and maintained its vital underground con- 
tacts with the movement at home. It was only natural that all this 
should strike a responsive note in Mr. Mackenzie, who during the 
first world war was for some time in charge of counter-espionage in 
Greece and much enjoyed the game of hoisting the enemy with his 
own petard. It is partly because he was the friend of Venizelos that 
his sympathies came to be enlisted on behalf of another great 
nationalist statesman at the head of a small and highly individualist 
State. 

The “Conversations ” are full of meat and will: give the reader 
matter enough for several meals. Always frank and engaging, and 
sometimes highly indiscreet, they will repay close study 


R. W. Seton-Watson, 


Inside an Aesthete 


Inside Out: An Essay in the Psychology and Aesthetic Appeal of 
Space. By Adrian Stokes. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d 


THIS essay in the psychology and esthetic appeal of space will 
puzzle many readers. Taking isolated experiences and sensations 
from his own childhood, Mr. Adrian Stokes attempts to build up 
his own theory of esthetics, and the book culminates in a brilliant 
study of Cézanne and of that painter’s approach to art. Always a 
subtle and elusive writer, Mr. Stokes in Inside Out has attempted 
one of the mos: difficult forms of writing—the evocation of mocds, 
reactions to art, and the analysis of sensations by the means of sym- 
bols. That he succeeds so well in his aim is one more proof that 
he is a writer of unusual sensibility and a genuine poet. But the 
book as a whole lacks that classic sense of form which the author 
goes to such lengths to extol and which he finds in the painting ol 
Cezanne 

I have said that this little book of some seventy beautifully printed 
pages will baffle many readers, but it will delight the discriminating 
few who have already appreciated and enjoyed the same _ writer's 
earlier Venice: An Aspect of Art and The Stones of Rimini. li 
abounds in penetrating observations on art and some of the longet 
descriptive passages have the beauty of prose poems. The mood 
of the book is caught in the opening lines of the author’s preface 
where he writes: “In the nursery, that is where to find the themes 
of human nature: the rest is ‘ working-out,’ though it be also the 
real music.”~ Then follows a disturbing description of episodes trom 
the writer’s childhood. The little boy, already an aesthete, is shocked 
by the ugliness and brutality of the outside world. Taken for walks 
in Hyde Park, he finds the railings “cruel” because against them 
lean benches that harbour the poor and outcast. The colour red 
frightens him too and even the red tunics of the Guardsmen wa 
out with their girls become the symbol of violence This whole 
long passage has a menacing beauty which recalls Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s treatment of a similar theme in his Splendours and 
Miseries. 

Like so many other sensitive and gifted young Englishmen, Mr. 
Adrian Stokes soon felt the call of the Mediterranean—that fountain- 
head of European culture—and using his early memories of a visit to 
Italy he employs this background for many subtle meditations on 
the plight of the civilised artist in the modern world. Light, colour, 
sound, the effect of space are all analysed in this writer’s very per- 
sonal manner. Inside Out describes the search of an exsthete and 
lover of art for peace of mind. It ends with a study of Cézanne. In 
the work of this painter, the author finds an answer to most of his 
problems. Discussing Cézanne’s painting he says: “ The observa- 
tional truth of light, space, colour, tone and mass in their subtlest, 
no less than in their generalized, modes, are the sole materials of 
his structure.” For this section alone, this book deserves the atten- 
tion of all serious readers of contemporary letters 

DeREK PATMOR! 
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To be published on 20th February 


THE NASCENT MIND OF SHELLEY 


Dy 
A. M. D. Hughes 
15s. net 

This book has been written in order to demonstrate the high 
deeree of continuity in Shelley’s main ideas and the relevance to his 
poetry of their worth and weight. For this purpose I have given a full 
account of the earliest writings in prose and verse to the year 1814 and 
focused the argument on the * philosophical poem’ of Queen Mab, the 
pa of his cruder speculations and the first sketch of his indeterminate 
theology .—From the Preface 


FOSSILS OF A FUTURE TIME? 


W. J. Turner 
8s. 6d. net 
The anthologists will be grateful, for it displays a wide range of 
ideas and a free, varied manner which are arresting and always interesting 
to jovers of poetry Mr. Turner was a poet of whom notice is fairly 
sure to be taken for a considerable time ”— Beltast Telegraph. 


OLD PEOPLE 


Report of a Survey Committee on the Problems of Ageing 

and the Care of Old People 
Chairmanship of B. Seebohm Rowntree and published 
for the Trustees of The Nuffield Foundation 

3s. 6d. net 

The first edition of this Report was exhausted within a few days of 
publication.’ A reprint is ia hand and should be ready this month. 
It would be well for intending purchasers to place their order with a 
bookseller immediately 
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God. Man and 
the Absolute 
F. H,. CLEOBURY, Ph.D. 


With deep sincerity and conviction the author presents a closely 
reasoned and spirited defence of Idealism, and an extremely valuable 


account of the relation of philosophy to theology. 15/- net 
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Life on an Ieelloe | 
IVAN PAPANIN 


A vivid account of one of the strangest expeditions ever undertaken. 
Landing on an icefloe near the North Pole in 1937, four Soviet scientists 
spent pine icy months drifting southwards for 1,324 miles. A story 
to rank with other epics of polar exploration. 


21 unusual illustrations. 18/- net 


* 


Life Without Theory 
VIOLET STUART WORTLEY | 
The story of a rich and eventful life, by a member of a famous family, 


enlivened with intriguing stories of many famous people throughout 


With 21 illustrations. 18/- net 
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the world. 








PUBLICATION FEBRUARY 20th. 
THE MOST PROLIFIC AUTHORESS LIVING. 


WINIFRED GRAHAM 


OBSERVATIONS 
CASUAL and INTIMATE 


Unlike That Remind Ve Winifred Graham’s last be ok. these 
ORsERVATIONS In addition to being sensational reminiscences, relate 
interesting accounts of psychic experiences and ghost stories 
surrounding the author's historical riverside home. 15/- net 


WINNER OF THE PRIZE NOVEL AWARD 


RONALD KIRKEBRIDE 
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The Gilded Monuments 


English Church Monuments, 1510—1840. By Katharine A. Esdaile. 


(Batsford. 21s.) 

Mrs. ARUNDELL ESDAILE has compiled a much-needed book. De- 
scribing her work as a sequel to Mr. Crossley’s English Church 
Monuments she provides an authoritative survey of English tomb 
sculpture from the Tudor period to the marriage of Queen Victoria. 
Few people are so well qualified for this task. Besides her scholarly 
life of Roubiliac and her work on the Temple monuments, Mrs. 
Esdaile has shown her wide knowledge of post-Reformation English 
sculpture by many published articles. Her varied information is now 
gathered into this well-illustrated book: I say “ gathered ” because 
there is one notable defect in Mrs. Esdaile’s method—an unhappy 
lack of order in the marshalling of her material. Art history is a 
subject in which the strictest adherence to chronology is vital, but 
Mrs. Esdaile (in an attempt at popularisation?) has chosen to divide 
her material vertically rather than horizontally—by “types,” “ influ- 
ences ” and “ subjects ” (e.g., Children, Antiquaries, Men of Letters). 
Perhaps aware of this defect, the publishers have engaged Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell to contribute a long and urbane introductory 
essay. In this he discusses English monumental sculpture chrono- 
logically and relates it, where this is feasible, to the funeral monu- 
ments of Italv and France. 

This comment registered, there can be nothing bur praise for 
Mrs. Esdaile’s work. Mediaeval English tomb-figures today re- 
ceive due public recognition as works of art; and in the past year 
Londoners have had their first opportunity for niany hundred years 
of a close-up view of the gilt-bronze kings and queens from West- 
minster Abbey, back from safe keeping in the country and now 
shimmeringly clean. These Westminster figures, and with 
such famous effigies as that of the Black Prince at Canterbury, are 
established in the public mind. But our multitudes of marble, stone 
and alabaster figures of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—lving, kneeling, sitting, standing according to the sculptural 
idiom of their day—are less well known. It is with these monu- 
ments that the present book deals. Mrs. Esdaile approaches her 
subject with the zeal of Agnes Strickland. She has traced the stone 
quarries and studied the costs of moving newly finished tombs to 
their destinations (up the coast to Boston by bumping in 
a cavalcade of carts along the country roads). She has visited in- 
numerable churches and examined many thousand monuments. 
She has investigated sculptors’ and masons’ account books and 
studied their patrons’ orders and wills. She has made more than 
one important discovery, put names to forgotten sculptors and re- 
identified wrongly attributed work. 

One of her chief objects in writing this book has been to restore 
to native English workmen monuments traditionally attributed to 
some famous foreign hand. I suspect that she would like to convince 
us that England has produced monuments that rank easily with the 
finest Renaissance or Baroque work upon the Continent. This begs 
the question, for, as Mr. Sitwell notes, English sculpture belonged 
in the Middle Ages to the main stream of mediaeval European art, 
but became with the Reformation markedly insular. For a hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Henry’ VIII English sculptors 
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and masons reared tombs that were stately and romantic, showy 
and surprising ; but seldom beautiful and almost always naive and 
provincial in atmosphere and execution. The few Continental sculp- 
tors working here just before the Reformation left littke mark. Mrs, 
Esdaile likes to see the hand of some of Torregiano’s English under. 
lings in the Howard tombs at Framlingham and the terra-cotta monu. 
ments at Layer Marney. But the rigid bearded effigy of the second 
Duke of Norfolk at Framlingham is entirely mediaeval in concep. 
tion, far nearer to the Westminster Edward III than to the Torregiang 
Henry VII. How disconcerting, too, to think that such stylised tombs 
were contemporaneous with Michael Angelo. The illustrations in 
this book offer many such anomalies. Text and photographs leave 
one feeling that the monumental masonry in English churches ig 
primarily of historical rather than aesthetic interest, but within its own 
limitations this branch of English sculpture has a peculiar and power- 
ful charm. Mrs. Esdaile’s readers will find this charm enhanced and 
even explained by her comprehensive and conscientious book. 
JaMES Pore-HENNESsy. 


From Scotland to Italy 


Poetry Scotland. Third collection. Edited 
‘William Maclellan, Glasgow. 6s.) 
Stones of the Field. By R. S. Thomas. 
marthen, 6s. 
Poems from Giacomo Leopardi. 
John Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 


by Maurice Lindsay, 


The (Druid Press, Car- 


Translated by John Heath-Stubbs, 


THERE is an old chestnut about a man who, on being asked what 
he would like to be if he wasn’t English, replied “ English.” I have 
sometimes thought that I should reply “Scottish.” I remember a 
phrase quite casually occurring in a letter, which, unintentionally 
falling into an anapaestic metre, expressed not only the difficulty of 
paying’ a conventional call on a certain lady, but also the entire 
romance of so Gothick a race: “Her father the Lord of the Isles is 
mad, and she lives alone by the sea.” The purest of ballad poetry 
could do no better, and if the Scots can really write like that even 
when they are not trying to, then Mr. Maurice Lindsay is wholly 
justified in his contribution to what is a very useful and active Scot- 
tish Renaissance. 

My septentrional sympathies thus incline me most favourably to- 
wards Poetry Scotland. Scotland can boast of some fine names 
in the list of her living writers: among the novelists, Eric Linklater 
and Bruce Marshall; among the dramatists, James Bridie; among the 
poets, Hugh MacDiarmid, Edwin Muir, Ruthven Todd, Robert 
Herring, and Maurice Lindsay himself. I am sure that if one were 
born Scortish at all, one would wish to do the thing thoroughly, 
speaking even in London with that irresistible lilt of the Highlands, 
but I confess that the vernacular does sometimes present 2 difficulty; 
thus, I can cope with what Mr. Lindsay calls Scoto-English, but 
what he calls “the Scots” is sometimes beyond me: 

“ An laich in the pule neth the rax o the arn, 

Soondless ye soomt in the yird-marit gloam, 

Onkytht in a wint, airchin eident an yarn, 

Ye kentna the dule whilk ye dowtna tae goam.” 
However, Poetry Scotland is not all like this, and Mr. Lindsay rightly 
pleads in his introduction that the quality of a poem must depend 
upon its merit and not upon the language in which it is written. 
“ Brilliant Scots,” he writes, “cannot turn a bad poem into a good 
one.” That is a sensible attitude; and he might have added thar the 
English reader should neither welcome nor condemn a poem just 
because it is written in an idiom which alternately fascinates and 
perplexes him. As a matter of fact, “the Scots” is not quite 80 
incomprehensible as it looks, if you read it aloud ; though, fegs! the 
Sassenach wud be weel contentit wi’ a wee bit glossary next time. 

From Scotland to Italy is a long wav, so, taking a giant's stride, 
let us use Wales as a stepping-stone and pause to comment favour- 
ably on Mr. R. S. Thomas’ Stones of the Field. These are (with one 
exception) short, sturdy verses of the Welsh hills and fields, very 
sincerely realistic with the touch of personal experience, yet not un- 
imaginative in their interpretation. Mr. Thomas’s Old Labourer, for 
instance, is no mere old man wh» “stoops to pull the reluctant 
swedes,” but lifts himself into the region of all eternal natural ob- 
jects, sharing their strange kinship, 

~— & 
Like 
! 


It is this sense which entitles Mr. Thomas, whose first volume this 


as his back comes straight 
an old tree lightened of the snow’s weight 


” 


is, t0 a genuine claim as a nature poet. 
Me. John Heath-Stubbs has translated a hardful of Leopsrdis 
poems, all but one of them fron: the Canti. This question of trans- 
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lation is difficult to resolve. It is not pertinent to enquire whether 
Mr. Heath-Stubbs has fulfilled his task with reverence and fidelity: 
his love for Leopardi and the exactitude of his rendering are accepted. 
Far more pertinent is it to wonder whether Italian poetry can ever 
go satisfactorily into English—the soft language into the strong? 
(Dante is the exception; partly, I suggest, because there is, amongst 
many other things, a sort of rough masculinity about Dante, and 
partly because the terza rima accommodates itself remarkably well 
to English. For this reason I regret that Mr. Heath-Stubbs did not 
attempt Leopardi’s II primo amore.) It is idle to pretend that “ poor 
gentle child” conveys the pitiful inflection of “O tenerella!” nor 
that the charming “ solingo augellin” can be replaced by “ lonely 
little bird,” though I do not see how you could put it otherwise. On 
the other hand, most tantalisingly, the tragically embittered cry of this 
most splenetic and unhappy poet loses something of its anguish in 
English. It is by no fault of Mr. Heath-Stubbs, who accurately 
writes: 

“And to no purpose 

Were all your stirrings; earth not worth your sighs 

For spleen and bitterness 

Is life; and the rest, nothing; the world is dirt, 


but this is not comparable to the savagery of 


“Non val cosa nessuna 
I moti tuoi, né di sospiri ¢ degna 
La terra. Amaro e noia 
La vita, altro mai nulla; e fango é il mondo.” 

The final touchstone for the worth of translation, it seems, must 
be the question: Should we instantly recognise the presence of a 
great poet, divorced from his own tongue? In the case of Leopardi, 
I think we must undoubtedly answer “ No.” But that does not mean 
that Mr. Heath-Stubbs has not provided an excellent crib for those 
whose Italian has grown a little rusty 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


An Interlude With Indians 
By Alberta Hannum. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 


Ir the traditions and trappings of the days of the covered wagons are 


still remembered outside the confines of Los Angeles and Hollywood 
t is only fitfully implied by Miss Hannum. Early in her story of the 


it 
Lippincotts, a young couple who bought a trading post in a reserva- 
t 


Spin a Silver Coin. 


on of the Navaho Indians, it is apparent that this is to be no white 
man’s saga in a land bereft of the amenities of civilisation. “Wide 
Ruins ” had been built and named from stone relics of an earlier 
civilisation. What had been desecrated once could be desecrated 
again, and the property was early on “improved” by the acquisi- 
tion of such agreeable adjuncts to life in the desert as a swimming- 
bath, a badminton-court and a water-fountain. To the water-fountain 
there is attached a moral in the form of a water-cup. Before the 
arrival of the Lippincotts it had been the custom of the Indians to 
drink at a tin cup chained to a water-pipe. The lessons of modern 
hygiene demanded that the tin cup should be replaced by paper 
cups that could be discarded after being used once. The Indians 
took this innovation—as they had taken many before it—in their 
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stride. Thev were unable to understand why a relatively efficient cup 
should be replaced by a type which early in its use showed a ten. 
dency to leak. But they continued to drink from the fountain— 
sharing, as before, one cup. 

It is, of course, this sublime disregard for the march of progress 
this unconscious preservation of racial roots deep in past centuries, 
which have enabled the Indians to preserve their customs and 
traditions and legends intact, not only after their numerous defeats 
at the hands of, relatively, parvenu races, but also now when the 
foundation of their existence is at stake. Even modern contac 
with the white man, even a debased form of living on a reservation, 
has done less than might have been expected to accelerate the slow 
corruption and pollution of their culture They remain an 
anachronism, but an entity, in present-day American “ civilisation.” 
And they manage to preserve the beguiling charm—the cliché is 
inevitable—of children. 

All this Miss Hannum skilfully conveys against the unpromising 
background of the Lippincott activities. But fortunately the veneer 
of American civilisation is rarely allowed to intrude unduly on the 
Indian incidentals which comprise the broad pattern of the book. 
And running through the fabric like a brilliant thread is the story of 
the eight-year-old Indian boy, twelve of whose remarkable paintings 
are used as illustrations. Of the quality of these paintings—with their 
superb interpretation of the colour and grace and motion of the desert 
animals—there can be no doubt. It is a measure of Miss Hannum’s 
achievement that her narrative is a not unworthy accompaniment. 
Indeed, what might so easily have been narrowed to a bare recital of 
fact becomes, through taut writing and selective editing, as warm and 
colourful as a very good novel. GRAHAM WATSON 


Fiction 
Pascual Duarte’s Family. By Camilo J. Cela, translated by John 
Marks. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d 
Forlorn Sunset. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 12s. 6d. 
The Marriage of Bright Virtue. By Keith West. (The Cresset 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

NORMALLY any one of the books under review this week would have 
claimed first place on the list. They are all good ; but in comparison 
with each other they plainly arrange themselves in a certain order 

First comes Pascual Duarte’s Family, by Camilo J. Cela, a remark- 
able study of the ignorances, prejudices and treacheries of a mad- 
tempered peasant in a poor Spanish village. At the outset of the 
book the reader is given to understand that Pascual is in prison on a 
charge of murder, and what follows at first appears to be his own 
story of how he came to be accused of this crime. But as the narra- 
tive proceeds it is found to be not an exposition of that particular 
offence, but the story of Pascual’s early life, in which his faults of 
character and outrageous behaviour are recorded by the prisoner 
with candour and engaging simplicity. “Don Conrado put on a 
serious expression and treated me to a lecture on honesty and good 
conduct, adding a few simple words of warning against giving way 
to one’s baser instincts (which, if I’d followed his advice, would have 
saved me a lot of unpleasantness).” “Unpleasantness” is an 
exquisite word on the pen of a man about to be hanged for his third 
murder—and it is typical of Cela’s perfect equipoise between the 
humour inherent in his observation and his unwinking manner of 
reporting it. There is no true plot to Pascual Duarte’s Family. It 
is merely the record of a succession of calamities, events which made 
the life, or part of the life, of Pascual Duarte. But these events are 
so vividly described and the end to which they lead is so effectively 
concealed, that the reader follows them with all the anxiety which 
belongs to the pursuit of detective fiction. That there is an admir- 
able mystery in this book is obvious ; but not until he has nearly 
finished it does the reader fully understand that the mystery is con- 
cerned with something far more complex than crime. The mystery 
lies in the heart of a human creature. Pascual Duarte’s Family is a 
sensational book. The English translation is first-rate 

Forlorn Sunset is a curiosity in novel-making, for it seems in a 
queer way to be two books in one—a novel and a documeatary. In 
order to write it Mr. Michael Sadleir has necessarily engaged in a 
deep study of the nineteenth-century underworld. His best efforts 
have been spent on the construction of a background so firmly erected 


f ie 


that it seems to stand apart from the novel which is set in front of it 
This background is a shocking and powerfully effective study of the 
organised vice of London in the ’sixties and ’seventies. With extra- 
ordinary exactness of detail (aided by maps and illustrations of the 
period) Mr. Sadleir has drawn a frightening picture of London 


life, the exploiting of slum property, the organisation of brozhelis, 
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the kidnapping of children for a school of prostitutior 1 London that dictates the character of these early works and gives them their 
wholly unsuspected by ninety-five per cent. of ordinary readers, 4 moral as well as their stylistic unity The book is most valuable 
London barely indicated even in the stories of Dickens. So long as where it 1s Most concrete, and its opening pages, in which a chrono. 
Forlorn Sunset umediately concerned with tl grisly business logical survey of Rossetti’s water-colours is fortified by a wealth of 
itisa inv melodramatic story of spies and drug-trafhickers illustrations, form an admirable introduction to R etti’s wor This 
ore thr indeed, than most of them, for the accuracy « early promise, however, is not wholly fulfilled, and in the later pages 
background stands sponsor for the accuracy of tory The storm the contours of Mrs. Gray’s argument are blurred by lack of defini- 
ing of the grim house in Larne Circle, for instance, has nothing ol ton, particularly in the use of the adjective “ romantic ” and the noun 
Bulldog Drummond about it It is as convincing and quite a *Romance,” by occasional recourse to the watery mysticism in which 
probable as the siege of Sidney Street writers on Dante have so frequently been tempted to indulge, and 
Lottie Heape, the kidnapped child, the kept mistre the London by a more or less irrelevant attempt to establish Rossetti’s relation to 
drab, the heroine of Larne Circle, is the central character of the contemporary pictorial developments. Above all, one ts left with 
novel. London itself is the central character of the documentary. the impression that Mrs. Gray is herself so saturated in Rossetti’s 
And, of the two, Sadleir’s London is the greater achievement The illustrations and in his interpretation of the Vita Nuova as to remain 
novel is less convincing whenever it turns aside from London The unconscious of the essential strangeness of both of these phenomena 
fiction is at a disadvantage whenever it is removed from its blazing l’o the question, “ What is there false to Dante’s dream in the vision 
background of truth, and some of the politer characters who have of Rachel and Leah?” a number of her readers, recalling the early 
little to do with London are by that much the weaker. It must be commentaries on the poem and the objective terms in which its 
admitted that Mr. Sadleir’s use of coincidence is brazen—but the images were illustrated by Dante’s near-contemporaries, will answer, 
reader will be inclined to accept his veiled apology in the postscript,” “ Almost everything.” And perhaps the most tantalising feature of 
for indeed Forlorn Sunset is vivid writing, a good story, and, as a Mrs. Gray’s book is that its pages constantly remind us of the rather 
piece of documentation and historical reconsiruction, valuabl longer, rather more methodical volume on Rossetti as a Dante illus- 
and new. trator which still remains for her to write. For the central problem 
The Marriage of Bright Virtue is a record of two days immediately for students of European culture no less than for amateurs of English 
preceding a wedding in a Chinese family of the sixteenth (Chrisuan illustrative painting is to isolate the factors which conditioned 
century. It is for scholars to judge whether Mr. West has correctly Rossetti’s attitude towards Dante’s work, and which resulted in a 
imitated the classical etiquettes and ceremonies of polite Chinese _ re-interpretation of the poem in terms Dante would not have liked 
society. But without doubt the book is an admirable entertainment or understood ; and the successful completion ot this task presupposes 
Of the manv characters the only ones who are at all unconvincing the admission that Rossetti’s drawings are nct the norm of Dante 
are those who are intrusions upon the scene for such small purpose illustration, but one aspect of an ever-changing iconography. 
of plot as the story admits. All the rest is so excellently done that 
Mr. West could easily have dispensed with a plot altogether. The Heine. A Biography by Francois Fejto. (Allan Wingate. 18s 
distinguishing quality of the book lies in its author's delicate humout Tuts book, wrapped in a quite exceptionally pretty dust-jacket, is a 
The Marriage of Bright Virtue is not written in any spirit of bur incere attempt at popular biography, but the author’s motives for 
lesque, nor is it remotely like the Kai Lung stories ; but there is = writing about Heine are more arresting than their result. An anti- 


faint quiver of the eyebrows in Mr. West’s observation which enables = Navj Hungarian living in France during the late war. Monsieur Feito 
iT eomter » ith t ' , i ] yO! ve “ch le . . 

him to register a joke without stating it in plain language—a techniqu tound himself reduced to teaching German to French students, and 

a little similar to that of Cela in Pascual Duarte’s Family—though in chose a clever way out by teaching them to love and respect Heine, 





ines nares ae ¢ : .] tall ae “ 
other respects the two novels are totally differen His investigations into Heine’s work, carried out for their benefit, 
— V. C. Crtnton-BaDDeLey led him to take on the formidable task of writing a new life of the 


poet. His method, which is easy-going and conversational, wavers 
between those of the popular biographer and of the historical novelist. 
No literary criticism is attempted, dates are infrequent, every third 


Shorter Notices 











Dante, Rossetti and Ourselves. By Nicolette Gray Faber and Faber sentence trails off into a line of dots. Little is done to suggest the 
8s. Od urmosphere of literary France and Germany in the eighteen-thirties 
Tue subject of this attractive essay is ot, as its title might suggest, ind ‘forties and the author labours under a number of unnecessary 
Rossetti’s illustr: to Danté, but the influ e of Dante on — delusions. e.g.. that Dollinger was a Jesuit, George Sand irresistibly 
Rosse as an illustrator Mrs. Gray’s purpose is to analyse the = attractive and Lamennais a Breton clown Many good English 
development ot : sivle and imagery duri 1 period bounded translations of Heine’s verse are available, from Monckton Milnes 
by the Faust illu of 1848 at one end and the death of Elizabet ind Julian Fane to Lewis Untermeyer. Instead of using any of these, 
Siddal in 1862 at the other. While this formative period certainly the translator of Monsieur Fejto’s book has composed his own 
embraces, as Mrs. Gray suggests, all that most valuable in Rossetti’s doggerel jingl of which both he and the publishers should be 
graphic work, it none the less excludes some of the most celebrated deeply and heartily ashamed. 
of | Dantesque paintings. For Mrs. Gray it is the concept ot 
Romantic Love which Rossetti derived from study of the Vua Nuova , 
Book Notes 
MICHAEL JOSEPH are publishing early next month The Russian 
| : Outlook by Lt.-Gen. Sir Giffard le Q. Matte General Martel’s 
personal experien ~ the R dates back 1936, when he was 
ed to at 1 wir mi \ joecuVre I} Wa la to \ d 





progress of the war—which forms the background : book. Bu 
A : } I A N C BK the author was well-placed to study conditi nd opinions im 
| Russia throughout this period, and so, to the day-to-day activities 


ASSURANCE co. LTD. ind life of 1 : 


1¢ Mission, is added much else which contributes to 


contemporary Russian history. Amongst the matters 








| knowledge of 

Head Office: with which the General deals are the Cairo and Teheran Conferences, 
| BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, &.¢.2. the agitation for a Second Front, our convoys to Archangel and the 

Est 1824 Kharkov atrocities. 

* * . . 

INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS Professor Wallace Notestein follows up his English Folk with a 
FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT book which everyone north of the Border will think should have 
lents of all kinds - ° ° ° ° Motor Vehicles been written first; and which everyone south of the Border will 
LIFE (with and without pr e Estat olicies agree should never have been written art all. Its title is The Scot 
Family P ’ A Children’s Defers rances in History, and Cape publish on February 24th. Professor Notestein, 
und Educational | wr 5 ° e e ~ who was born in the agrezably named town of Wooster (Ohio, not 
The Cor ‘ rtakes the a s of Executor and Trustee Wodehouse) and who is at present Professor of English History 
English, mark you) at Yale, says that he has shown “the evolution 
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on and women ol! all nations are serving 
‘ly mankind through The Salvation Army 
its 4 wherever there is need, without regard to 
er, : } , race, creed or ideology. Their work is 
of } bringing relic! to the people of war-ravaged 
er lands, re-uniting scattered families, restoring 
S- 133 | 34 broken homes, helping to a new beginning 
m those whose lives have been spoiled by folly 
2 , . 
sh 3 | NX & XX 2 WN & and evil. [his International Army is thus making a practical 
ed : eC 5 contribution to universal understanding and goodwill. 
a L ; ‘ , ‘ . , . 
“d asta ware a The service of The Salvation Army is needed more than ever 
: 3S 1. Charming giris, but dismal ‘ ; : 
es ACROSS ~ ee ahs sn in the world to-day. New calls are constantly being made upon 
te a. Surely this bird fo mot this price! § 14. it swam sbout Byron's 6 it. Your help is needed in the fight against evil and want. 
6. Wordsworth said that England was 46. This is certainly the low-< Please remember The Salvation Army in your prayers and by 
rhe a a ies On — proodiong og ; any gifts of service or money which you are able to give. 
Ww. It easy to see what worshippers the end Ss) P 
thing would make of it 4 21 7 < prene not be found | GENT RAL ALBERTI ORSBORN, C.B.E., 
. Medicament for men though peetically inte tionally. (9 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, £.c.4, 
») it ke ’ val iIpiec 1 t 
r 4 ler within hearing my t alf pi 
I- ! wev in 25. Bright aspect of Cyrano’s 
to useful in the dough as feature 9 ad’ 
d . ¢ Old empire builder might be re ° ‘ r Pres mee 
: . birds in u forex. 7) on ES OG Serving/:Where there always?! 
- ( n confused 1 fe 28 e lec the wat n ce € 
it, on a horse ¢ the unseen ¢ = 
. H I Turk’s he be ( Throbbing food 
1G f Singer to eat 3 
r witt he Sa € 
rs Ee wathagen foe , SOLUTION TO 
it. i bale out CROSSWORD No. 412 
d Ww! tandard. (4 a ae 
1e 4. h » highly ] ect 
es l tion f natter a 
Bo ¢ | tander is btle lomng t 
ly : 
Nom! 
- DOWN NGLAND e006 Thx 
ad 1. One can just make light of it 
e, 2. One { the thines Wilde wrote . ‘ 
a There's no getting away from it, ex PARLIAMENT is a rather French word 
eT n wings ° ° . . 
Mg 4.1 f broken and then useless. (6.) for a very English institution—we are not 
Ss. 7 e€ many ways of taking this 
' f by nature a talkative race, yet we base our 
A persor berry (s 
4 ppertit, alas, turns up in battle constitution on talk . . . And, as the best 
; : “g- aid to profound debate is good tobacco—in 
mn SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 28th P & 
'S rhe winner of Crossword No. 412 is C. J. Wires, 3, Divinity Road, pipe or cigarette—we hold that ‘ No Smok- 
r Oxford ing’ in the House is a handicap on wisdom 
d and a stimulus to temper . . . On the other 
, hand, we are more than satisfied with the 
RECONDITION YOUR CAR WITH SC ape MI 
S the precincts’, and, when all is said and 
- A ne Tee es ae done, government really depends on civil 
s, = servants —always our staunchest devotees. 
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of the bloodthirsty and treacherous Scot” into the “ highly respected 
and worthy citizen of today.” Comment by an Englishman would be 
superfluous 
* * x + 

A new book by Dr. G. Gamow, Atomic Energy in Cosmic 
Human Life, will be published by the Cambridge University Press 
on February 21st. The title is self-explanatory, but it fails to convey 
the fact that Dr. Garmnow ha; the gift, demonstrated in a previous 
book on the atom, of explaining the difficult modern 
physical theory in a way that unqualified readers can master. Himself 
an originator in physical theory, he describes the processes by which 
atomic energy made available and the experiments by which 
it was verified. But he begins by sketching briefly the history of 


and 


science ol 


Wis 


the half-century in which radio-activity was discovered and 
developed, taking the story up to the threshold of the atomic age. 
« . . * 


Robert Hale are publishing, under the editorship cf Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, a new series, The County Books, which comprise fifty-six 
volumes covering every county in England, with ten further volumes 
British Isles. The first three titles are Sussex 
Surrey by Eric Parker and Gloucestershire by 
Kenneth Hare And, presumably on the principle that you 
cannot have too much of a good country, Paul Elek are publishing 
Vision of England, a series of books in which the authors give theu 
personal impressions of chosen parts of England. The books, pro- 
duced under the general editorship of Clough Williams-Ellis, are 
intimate and discursive in stvle rather than formally descriptive, and 
they are illustrated by the work of artists reproduced in colour, by 
over 60 photographs and bv a three-miles-to-the-inch map. First 
titles include Norfolk by R. H. Mottram, Dorset by Aubrey de 
Sélincourt and The Black Country by Walter Allen 
. * 7 * 
publishing The Poetry of the Brownings, 
Bax. This is the first time that 
wife, Elizabeth Barrett 


on the rest of the 
by Esther Meynell, 


Muller are 
cted by Clifford 


Frederich 
in ancth gy sele 


1¢ poetry of Robert 





the € Browning and of his 
Browning, has been associated in one volume Clifferd Bax ha 
idded a cunning commentary throughout, as well as an outline ot 
heir lives and a critical estimate their pcetrv 

. * * * 


~w edition of Pilgrim’s 
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Progress which is illustrated by sixty coloured auto-lithographs by 
Clark Hutton and which has been edited with the intention of com 
bining fid : ] th 1 elimin ion ¢ 
ynfusing s¢€ ts From th n 
use Com Year Book, whict " 
‘ference b 1c ill ¢ ned wit! ‘ 
] f the ¢ Chur respective of dencminat! 
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[woa ) ) Dr. Bu vell-known Mas I 
W Cc we y repeated is C¢ im inces ¢ 
< dg Iklo “ ised on hearsay It is now clear t 
ipported by no evidence and that the characteris 
Butler. It is to be regretted that ar ling ild have been 
d which might reflect in any way on his memory G. W 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WitHout any foreknowledge of the staggerin 
front, I wrote a week ago that 


fully invested at this time. 


g news from the fuel 


was little wisdom in being 
1g 


there 
A fall of about 7 per cent. in the indus- 
trial Ordinary share index and of about 1} per cent. in gilt-edged 
during the past week has amply justified that warning. Following 
their traditional and quite understandable policy of widening and 
lowering their quctations, jobbers have effectively prevented really 
heavy selling on the part of the 


to sell 


investing public, but the 


might 


pressure 


has been there and, as one expect, it has not been 


matched by any great desire to buy. 


EFFECTS ON PROFITS 


So far as home indusirials are concerned, recent estimates of earn- 
ings and dividends on based are 


While no very serious 


which market prices have been 


now being somewhat drastically scaled down. 
downward revision would have been necessary if the fuel d/fficulties 
had been merely a matter of a few days, it is clear enough that the 


crisis may well last for two or three weeks, and that 
awkward fuel 


will doubtless be 


even when it 
sull 


some 


has been overcome an problem will remain 


Essential services maintained, but form of 


ranioning of fuel for non-essential industries begins to look more 


than probable. In other words, many companies will be compelled 


tO operate below capacity and wherever the guaranteed week is in 


force the net profits available for dividends will be reduced. 
So far, the falls which have actually taken place have not been 


particularly discr:minating. Good shares have tumbled along with 


the bad, as so often happens when cash suddenly regains its attrac- 
stock. What one 


before very long will be a distinction in the 


tions compared with may expect to see emerge 


market between the 





shares « mes more or less invulnerable to the fuel shortage 
and =the companies in the direct. firing line. In former class 





} 


I would place shares already on the nationalisation lists, such as coal 


ind electricity shares, all companies operating outside this country, 


such as South 


African industrials, Argentine rails, gold mining and 

base metals, and shares of companies supplying basic needs, such 
food and clothing. Among the vulnerables are greyhound racing, 
many types of light engineering and probably plastics. Investors 
need to readjust their ideas in the light of this kind of distinction 


I am not suggesting that this is a time for jettisoning shares which 





have already suffered a sharp fall, but that some of the optimistic 
mates of recent months require revisio1 As a general policy, 
), investors should retain some cash in hat for buying oppor- 
inities during the next few weeks 


ARGENTINE RAIL CHANCES 


I called attention last week to the possihilities of some of the 


uilway stocks in the event of a satisfactory sale 


Argentine 


been announced and 


igreement 


being reached with the Government. The terms of such 


now seem tO me [oO 


open up a 


prospect of a further improvement in market values on this side 


Including £14,500,000 for ancillaries, the total purchase price has 
been fixed at £150,000,000, which is certainly in | with the City’s 





most hopeful estimates. The sub-division of this global sum among 





the various companies and the devising of suitable schemes of liqu‘da- 


tion will time, and many 
till recommend B.A. Pac:fic 
yreat Southern § pet 
North Eastern “C” Debentures at 64, 


take complex problems are involved. I 


around 70, B.A 


Argentine 


1912 Debentures, now 
cent. Preference, around §2, and 


although in each case prices 





have risen during the past week. I would add Central Argentine 
Ordinary stock, queted around {12, as 1 good account 
Mf itself in ultimate pay-out. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 
COMPANY'S BEST SHOWING 








Tue thirty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, will be held in London on February 21st. 
The following is an extract from the statement by Mr. W. L. 


Siephenson, the chairman, circulated with the report and accounts: 
The directors’ report for the year ended December 31st, 1946, has, I 
It is the best showing the company has pro- 
years’ existence. A year ago I ventured to predict that 
could be expected a better supply of improved mer- 
great increase in the return of Woolworth men engaged 
in the Services. This is exactly what has happened. I am not going 
to suggest that the supply position is approaching normal. Ne one can 
deny the urgent first claims of export business and our own domestic 
and both of these factors, directly or indirectly, will continue 
time to absorb a large proportion of available labour and 


trust, given satisfaction. 
duced in its 38 
for 1946 there 


chandise and a 


housing, 

for some 

materials. 
SUPPLIES EASED 

The easing of supplies has wisely been directed to the more essential 


types of merchandise, and this is evidenced by the company’s sales 
volume records for the year in question. Semi-austerity would perhaps 
describe the present position, and how long this restricted condition 


will continue depends largely on the amount of energy and good will 
we can all bring to our jobs. 

The trading profit is a handsome increase over that of 1945. This 
can be ascribed to two great factors, substantially larger volume of 
sales and improved operation. The percentage ratio of increase in sales 
is considerably greater than that of profit. This condition is attributable 
to two main reasons. The operating cost—salaries and wages—shows a 
percentage increase greater than either sales or profit, and the gross profit 
margin on goods sold was reduced. Thus you get a picture of a well- 
balanced and healthy year’s trading. 

We have entered upon the thirty-ninth year of the company’s history, 
and it can be truthfully said that there is no novelty in our methods of 


trading such as existed when we started this type of store in 1909. The 


public, therefore, do business with us purely on the merits of the service 
and we can offer. Our branches, unfortunately, still remain in a 








next to nothing has been possible in main- 


ipidated state, for 
The public continue to do an 


very dil 


tenance work for the last eight years. 

enormous business with us and seem to understand the proper reasons 
for our shabbiness. Plans for improved staff amenities in the branches 
Iso cannot vet be carried out as we would wish. Some of the stores 


been operating in temporary sheds on blitzed sites, others totally 
but holes in the ground. 


zed still remain nothing 
SUPPLIES AND PRICES 
We are still very far from free supplies of goods to meet consumer 


nts. We have as yet made no progress in bringing the physic 





our branch stores to their proper condition, but we have been 
fortunate position of greatly improving the work of operating the 
business These things are menuoned here to indicate to the 





lers the true position at this time 
Just a word here about retail selling prices Many types of goods 


of mater 





re still much too high in price, due to an increase in cost 

nd every operation of handling and processing. We shall never again 
get back to the “ Nothing over 6d.” limit, a restricted field which even 
sefore the outbreak of war presented many difficulties. Our business 
s founded, however, on a fixed price basis, and a price limit of 5s. is at 
he present time fixed as the limit in Woolworth stores 

rhe ounts disclose a profit for the year 1946 of £9,148,357, an 
ncrease of £1,898,909, or 26.19 per cent., over that of the much- 
improved year 1945. The final dividend on the ordinary stock is 
recommended at Is. 9d. a unit and a cash bonus of Is. a unit, making a 
total distribution for the year of 3s. 6d. The board feels it is only 
proper that stockholders, who suffered reduced income from their 
nvestment during the war years, should have an improved parti 
rhe directors provide this improved dividend only after every known 
finan contingency has been carefully considered and provided for 

I have referred to the excellent work being done by our returned 
ex-Ser men, but I would not wish this to detract in any way from 


he board’s appreciation of our entire staff. They have done an excellent 
year’s work and I should like to express thanks to them, both on behalf 
the stockholders and the board. Also I would like to say a word of 
appreciation to our suppliers, who have continued to give the company 


‘ 


he most hearty co-operation 
THE CURRENT YEAR 
In regard to this thirty-ninth year we have just embarked upon, I 





can only say that I am an optimist and have the greatest confidence in 
the fu of our country. Your board and staff are fully occupied and 
happy n attending to the affairs of the company from day to day, and I 
nave yet to meet any of them who have the inclination or indeed the 
ume ndulge in gloomy prognostications as to the future of this 
country and the world in general. I do not see any reason why the 
company should not make further progress in the present year. When 
we bear in mind the still restrictive conditions under which we are 
operating, we can reasonably anticipate some improvement in the state 


of our premises and greater freedom in the supply of goods. 
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BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO 





FACTORS AFFECTING FUTURE RESULTS 





annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on February 7th in London. 

Mr. Gray Miller (the chairman) said that stocks of leaf, manufactured 
goods and materials at average cost or under had increased by £5,727,906 
from £11,884,232 to £17,612,138. The increase resulted from a com- 
bination of higher prices for American leaf tobacco, a consequential 
increased value of stocks of manufactured goods, and the necessity of the 
company carrying its own stocks of leaf tobacco since the war-time 
arrangement had ceased, under which the company had drawn its usings 
from a pool of leaf held by Commodity Credit Corporation in the United 
States. 

“Trading profit, dividends and interest for the year” was arrived at 
after deduction of all charges and expenses for management, etc., with 
the exception of depreciation and amortisation. The figure in respect 
of the year to September 30, 1946, showed a small decrease of £142,507 
in comparison with the previous year’s figure. In the case of excess 
profits tax, there was a decrease of £3,034,382 at £3,887,000, as against 
the comparable figure of £6,921,382 last year. Income tax at {3,557,918 
showed an increase over last year’s £2,069,654 of £1,488,264. 

The segregation of those taxation figures explained why the net profit 
of £4,975,470 showed an increase of £1,397,109 over last year’s figure of 
£3,578,361. He felt sure stockholders would agree that the accounts 
justified the increased final dividend recon.mended. 

He was reasonably optimistic about the future of the company, the 
success of which, however, became more and more dependent on world 
economic conditions. The directors had declared for the year 1946-47 an 
interim dividend of ls. per £1 of stock (free of United Kingdom income 


Tue forty-fourth 


tax 
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report was adopted. 





‘The Royal Cancer 
Hospital is doing work o 
which the Nation should 
be proud. It is fighting 
this fell disease—trying to 
establish its cause and dis- 
cover a cure—providing 
beds for patients and 
keeping those who are 
Inoperable free from pain. If those who have contemplated, 
even for an instant, the possibility of being one day them- 
selves in the clutch of cancer subscribe to the fund, the 
present difficulty of raising sufficient money to continue 
the work should be easily overcome.” 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE 
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TO | 
SPECTATOR 
READERS | 


(From the Proprietors of 
the Spectator) 


OWING to the ban on the. 

publication of weekly 
periodicals during the _ fuel 
crisis, the Spectator in_ its 
normal form cannot be pub- 
lished. 

We are glad, however, to in- 
form our readers that the views | | 
and many of the regular features } | 
of the Spectator will be avail- 
ablz to them through the gener- 
osity of the proprietors of The | | 
Daily Mail, who have placed a 
page of their paper at our dis- 
posal. (See Page TWO of this 
issue.) 

The proprietors of the Spec- 
tator hope you will accept this 
edition as an effort to maintain 
continuity of service under diffi- 
cult conditions. 


DailnEI Mail | 


NORTHCLIFFE HOUSE, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: CENtral 6000 
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Pace TWO being given to 
the Spectator, the Daily 
Mail leader appears below. 


Next, The 
Future | 


LOWLY but surely the 

country is making its | 

way out of the crisis which 
nearly laid it flat. 

The trains and the ships are 
bringing in the coal. Stocks are 
gradually rising. Next Monday 
the wheels of industry will start 
turning in the Midlands. 

Thereafter we may hope that 


other areas will also come into 
production. and that we shall 
draw steadily away from the 


peril which threatened us. 

Last week the outlook was as 
black as it could be. Today there 
are shafts of light. Once again 
the world has seen the miracle of 
the British, apparently down and 
out, pulling themselves up by | 
their own bootlaces. 

For that result it is the people 
who may claim the entire credit 
—the miners, the transport 
workers, the public in general. 
All have put their backs into a 
stiff job. All have responded to 
the demands of the hour. 


Our first duty 


HAT now? We may be 

emerging from this particu- 
lar wood, but there are other 
forests ahead, and if we wish to 
pass through them safely and | 
speedily we must be properly 
equipped for the journey 

Mr. ATTLEE has said that the 
coal catastrophe must never hap- 
pen again. Upon that we are all 
agreed. But words are one thing. 
The deeds necessary to put them 
into force are quite another. 

They may be unpopular, and 
they may be unpleasant. But it | 
is the duty of the Government | 
to enact them, even though it 
means that the interests of their 
upporters are made secondary 
to the interests of the country. 
Our first duty is to increase 








COAL STOCKS | 
FOR ‘GO AE 


LONDO 


Switch-on for 
all areas 


may speed up 


By GRAHAM STANFORD, 
Daily Mail Industrial Correspondent 


HE MIDLANDS, with current 

restored to industry on Monday, 

will win the back-to-work race by only 

a short head. London and the North- 

West expect their switch-on orders by 
the end of this week. 

Safety level, below which no area will be 
allowed to switch on, is 14 days’ coal supplies at 
the power stations. Last night all but three of 
the Central area’s 18 generating stations were 
topping the safety mark. 

This is how the runners-up stand: 


London and South-East area: 13.6 days’ 
supply. On Sunday stocks stood at 10.5. 


North-West area : Expects to have 14 days’ 
supply by the end of the week. 

Said Mr. George Gibson, chairman of the North-West 
Regional Board, last night : “ We hope to be able to restart 
our industries with the Midlands on Monday. 

A recommendation to the Cabinet to this effect will 
probably be made when the board meet today. 


Staggered hours for 
all plan disclosed 


By WILSON BROADBENT, 
Daily Mail Political Correspondent 


HE Government is aiming at a nation-wide stagger- 

ing Of industrial working hours to pull Britain out 

of the economic orisis precipitated by the coal 

emergency. eee 

The present state of electric 

generating plant throughout the 

country is such that it cannot 

take the load involved in an over- 
all switch-on. 

The Prime Minister revealed this 
in the House of Commons yesterday, 
when he announced that the re- 
storation of power in the Midlands 
would necessitate a staggering of 
working hours. 
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INDUSTRY WAITS RA TION 
RECAST FROSTY GOING 


IG HOPE fens 
TAT; | But Addison 


fears crisis 


“CONSIDERABLE _in- 

crease in supplies of 
animal feeding stuffs frorh 
abroad,” was forecast in the 
House of Lords last night by 
Lord Huntingdon, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

He did not give a date, but 
hoped it would be soon. When 
supplies were imported he hoped 
farmers would expand produc- 
tion of milk, meat, and eggs. 

As soon as practicable, larger 
rations would be allowed to pigs 
and poultry 

































To encourage farmers to start in- 
creasing flocks and herds, they 
would, from 1948, be allowed to 
keep a very substantial portion of 
their grain for feeding livestock. 

Lord Addison, for the Govern- 
ment, said it had been stated during 
the debate that we might be facing 
a food crisis in the future, and he 
thought there might be a consider- 
able amount of truth in that warn- 
ing. 

The demand for food had in- 
creased ali over the world. 


Countries which exported food 
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By PAUL BEWSHER, Daily Mail Reporter 
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of the bloodthirsty and treacherous Scot ” into the “ highly respected 
and worthy citizen of today.” Comment by an Englishman would be 
superfluous 

* * x + 

A new book by Dr. G. Gamow, Atomic Energy in Cosmic and 

Human Life, will be published by the Cambridge University Press 
on February 21st. The title is self-explanatory, but it fails to convey 
the fact that Dr. Garmow has the gift, demonstrated in a previous 
book on the atom, ‘of expiaining the difficult modern 
physical theory in a way that unqualified readers can master. Himself 
an originator in physical theory, he describes the processes by which 
atomic energy was made available and the experiments by which 
it was verified. But he begins by sketching briefly the history of 
the half-century in which radio-activity was discovered and 
developed, taking the story up to the threshold of the atomic age. 

* * o 7 


science of 


Robert Hale are publ:shing, under the editorship cf Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, a new series, The County Books, which comprise fifty-six 
volumes covering every county in England, with ten further volumes 
on the rest of the British Isles. The first three titles are Sussex 
by Esther Meynell, Surrey by Eric Parker and Gloucestershire by 
Kenneth Hare And, presumably on the principle that you 
cannot have too much of a good country, Paul Elek are publishing 
Vision of England, a series of books in which the authors give theu 
personal impressions of chosen parts of England. The books, pro- 
duced under the general editorship of Clough Williams-Ellis, are 
intimate and discursive in stvle rather than formally descriptive, and 
they are illustrated by the work of artists reproduced in colour, by 
over 60 photographs and bv a three-miles-to-the-inch map. First 
titles include Norfolk by R. H. Mottram, Dorset by Aubrey de 
Sélincourt and The Black Country by Walter Allen 


* * * + 


Frederick Muller are publishing The Poetry of the Brownings, 
un antholegy selected by Clifford Bax. This is the first time that 
the poetry of Robert Browning and of his wife, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, has been associated in one volume. Clifford Bax has 
added a running commentary throughout, as well as an outline ot 
their lives and a critical estimate of their pcetry. 

* * * * 

The S.C.M. Press are publishing shortly a new edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress which is illustrated by sixty coloured auto-lithographs by 
Clark Hutton and which has been edited with the intention of com 
bining fidelity to Bunyan’s original text with the elimination of 
confusing seventeenth-century printing habits From the sam 
house comes the 1947 edition of A Christian Year Book, which ‘s a 
reference book designed to meet the needs of all concerned with the 
life of the Christian Church, 

* * 


irrespective of dencemination 
* * 


Two anecdotes about Dr. Bu:zler, the well-known Master of Trinity, 





which were recently repeated in this column as instances o 
Cambridge folklore, were based on hearsay It is now clear that 
they are supported by no evidence and that they are uncharacteristic 


of Dr. Butler. It is to be regretted that anything shculd have been 
said which might reflect in any way on his memory G. W 
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Every edge sharper than a surgeon’s scalpel, shaped 
in three facets, forming supporting shoulders to make 
it more durable. Precision-tested at every stage 
Gillette’s ceaseless research proves this the best way 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WITHOUT any foreknowledge 


of the staggering news from the fuel 
front, I wrote a 


week ago that there was little 
fully invested at this time. 


wisdom in being 
A fall of about 7 per cent. in the indus- 
trial Ordinary share index and of about 1} per cent. in gilt-edged 
during the past week has amply justified that warning. 
their traditional and quite understandable policy of 
lowering their quotations, jobbers have effectively 
heavy selling on the part of the 


Following 
widening and 
prevented really 
investing public, but the pressure 
to sell has been there and, as one might expect, it has not been 
matched by any great desire to buy. 


EFFECTS ON PROFITS 


So far as home indusirials are concerned, recent estimates of earn- 
ings and dividends on which market based are 


‘hile no very serious 


prices have been 
now being somewhat drastically scaled down. 
downward revision would have been necessary if the fuel difficulties 
had been merely a matter of a few days, it is clear enough that the 
crisis may well last for two or three weeks, and that even when it 
has been overcome an awkward fuel problem will still remain. 
Essential services will doubtless be maintained, but some form of 
raioning of fuel industries begins to look more ' 
than probable. In other words, many companies will be compelled 


for non-essential 


tO Operate below capacity and wherever the guaranteed week is in 
force the net profits available for dividends will be reduced. 

So far, the falls which have actually taken place have not been F 
particularly discr:minating. Good shares have tumbled along with : 
the bad, as so often happens when cash suddenly regains its attrac- : 
stock. 


long will be a distinction in the market 


tions compared witl What one may expect to see emerge 


before very between the 


shares of compan:es more or less invulnerable to the fuel shortage 


and those companies in the direct. firing line. In the former class 


I would place shares already on the nationalisation lists, such as coal 
ind electricity shares, all companies operating outside this country, 


such as South African industrials, Argentine rails, gold mining and 


base metals, and shares of companies supplying basic needs, such 


is food and clothing. Among the vulnerables are 


greyhound racing, 


many types of light engineering and probably plastic: Investors 


need to readjust their ideas in the light of this kind of distinction 


I am not suggesting that this is a time for jettisoning shares which 


have already suffered a sharp fall, but that some of the optimistic 


estimates of recent months require revision. As a general policy, 


0, investors should retain some cash in hand for buying oppor- 


tunities during the next few weeks 
RAI 


ARGENTINE CHANCES 


I called attention last week to the possibilities of some of the 
Argentine railway stocks in the event of a satisfactory sale agreement 





g reached with the Argentine Government. The terms of such 





a sale have now been announced and seem to me to open up a 
improvement in market values on this side 
£,14,500,000 for ancillaries, the total purchase price has 
been fixed at £150,000,000, which is certainly in line with the City’s 


prospect of a further 


Including 


most hopeful estimates. The sub-division of this gl 





sum among 
the various companies and the devising of suitable schemes of liqu‘da- 
tion will take time, and many complex problems are involved. I 
| recommend B.A. Pacific 1912 Debentures, now around 70, B.A 
Great Southern § per cent. Preference, around 52, and Argentine 
North Eastern “C” Debentures at 64, although 

| week. I would 


nhave risen dur 
quoted around {12, as likely to give 


in each case prices 


idd Central Argentine 


ng the past 


1 


Ordinary stock, 1 good account 


of itself in the ultimate pay-out. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 
COMPANY’S BEST SHOWING 


ghth annual ordinary general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 


THE thirty-cigi 
and Co., Limited, will be held in London on February 21st. 

The following is an extract from the statement by Mr. W. L. 
Stephenson, the chairman, circulated with the report and accounts: 

[he directors’ report for the year ended December 31st, 1946, has, I 
trust, given satisfaction. It is the best showing the company has pro- 
duced in its 38 years’ existence. A year ago I ventured to predict that 
for 1946 there could be expected a better supply of improved mer- 
chandise and a great increase in the return of Woolworth men engaged 
jn the Services. This is exactly what has happened. I am not going 
to suggest that the supply position is approaching normal. Ne one can 
deny the urgent first claims of export business and our own domestic 
housing, and both of these factors, directly or indirectly, will continue 
for some time to absorb a large proportion of available labour and 











materials. 
SUPPLIES EASED 

The easing of supplies has wisely been directed to the more essential 
types of merchandise, and this is evidenced by the company’s sales 
volume records for the year in question. Semi-austerity would perhaps 
describe the present position, and how long this restricted condition 
will continue depends largely on the amount of energy and good will 
we can all bring to our jobs. 

The trading profit is a handsome increase over that of 1945. This 
can be ascribed to two great factors, substantially larger volume of 
sales and improved operation. The percentage ratio of increase in sales 
is considerably greater than that of profit. This condition is attributable 
to two main reasons. The operating cost—salaries and wages—shows a 
percentage increase greater than either sales or profit, and the gross profit 
margin on goods sold was reduced. Thus you get a picture of a well- 
balanced and healthy year's trading. 

We have entered upon the thirty-ninth year of the company’s history, 
and it can be truthfully said that there is no novelty in our methods of 
trading such as existed when we started this type of store in 1909. The 
public, therefore, do business with us purely on the merits of the service 
Our branches, unfortunately, still remain in a 
very dilapidated state, for next to nothing has been possible in main- 
tenance work for the last eight years. The public continue to do an 
enormous business with us and seem to understand the proper reasons 
for our shabbiness. Plans for improved staff amenities in the branches 
ilso cannot yet be carried out as we would wish. Some of the stores 
have been operating in temporary sheds on blitzed sites, others totally 
still remain nothing but holes in the ground. 

SUPPLIES AND PRICES 
al very far from free supplies of goods to meet consumer 
requirements. We have as 7et made no progress in bringing the physical 
part of our branch stores to their proper condition, but we have been 
n the fortunate position of greatly improving the work of operating the 


and value we can offer 


blitzed 


We are still 


company’s business These things are mentioned here to indicate to the 
stockholders the true position at this time 

Just a word here about retail selling prices Many types of goods 
are still much too high in price, due to an increase in cost of material 


processing. We shall never again 
get back to the “ Nothing over 6d.” limit, a restricted field which even 
before the outbreak of war presented many difficulties. Our business 
is founded, however, on a fixed price basis, and a price limit of 5s. is at 


he present time fixed as the limit in Woolworth stores 


ind every operation of handling and 





The accounts disclose a profit for the year 1946 of £9,148,357, an 
ncrease of £1,898,909, or 26.19 per cent., over that of the much- 
mproved year 1945. The final dividend on the ordinary stock is 


recommended at Is. 9d. a unit and a cash bonus of Is. a unit, making a 
distribution for the year of 3s. 6d. The board feels it is only 
proper that stockholders, who suffered reduced income from their 
nvestment during the war years, should have an improved participation. 
he directors provide this improved dividend only after every known 
financial contingency has been carefully considered and provided for 

I have referred to the excellent work being done by our returned 
ex-Servicemen, but I would not wish this to detract in any way from 
the board’s appreciation of our entire staff. They have done an excellent 
year’s work and I should like to express thanks to them, both on behalf 
ff the stockholders and the board. Also I would like to say a word of 
appreciation to our suppliers, who have continued to give the company 
the most hearty co-operation. 

THE CURRENT YEAR 

In regard to this thirty-ninth year we have just embarked upon, T 
can only say that I am an optimist and have the greatest confidence in 
the future of our country. Your board and staff are fully occupied and 
happy in attending to the affairs of the company from day to day, and I 
have yet to meet any of them who have the inclination or indeed the 
time to indulge in gloomy prognostications as to the future of this 
country and the world in general. I do not see any reason why the 
company should not make further progress in the present year. When 
we bear in mind the still restrictive conditions under which we are 
operating, we can reasonably anticipate improvement in the state 


of our premises and greater freedom in the supply of goods. 


total 
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BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO 








FACTORS AFFECTING FUTURE RESULTS 





Tue forty-fourth annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on February 7th in London. 

Mr. Gray Miller (the chairman) said that stocks of leaf, manufactured 
goods and materials at average cost or under had increased by £5,727,906 
from £11,884,232 to £17,612,138. The increase resulted from a com- 
bination of higher prices for American leaf tobacco, a consequential 
increased value of stocks of manufactured goods, and the necessity of the 
company carrying its own stocks of leaf tobacco since the war-time 
arrangement had ceased, under which the company had drawn its usings 
from a pool of leaf held by Commodity Credit Corporation in the United 
States. 

“Trading profit, dividends and interest for the year” was arrived at 
after deduction of all charges and expenses for management, etc., with 
the exception of depreciation and amortisation. The figure in respect 
of the year to September 30, 1946, showed a small decrease of £142,507 
in comparison with the previous year’s figure. In the case of excess 
profits tax, there was a decrease of £3,034,382 at £3,887,000, as against 
the comparable figure of £6,921,382 last year. Income tax at {3,557,918 
showed an increase over last year’s £2,069,654 of £1,488,264. 

The segregation of those taxation figures explained why the net profit 
of £4,975,470 showed an increase of £1,397,109 over last year’s figure of 
£3,578,361. He felt sure stockholders would agree that the accounts 
justified the increased final dividend recon.mended. 

He was reasonably optimistic about the future of the company, the 
success of which, however, became more and more dependent on world 
economic conditions. The directors had declared for the year 1946-47 an 
interim dividend of Is. per £1 of stock (free of United Kingdom income 
tax). 


The report was adopted. 
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writes : 


**The Royal Cancer 
Hospital is doing work o 
which the Nation should 
be proud. It is fighting 
this fell disease—trying to 
establish its cause and dis- 
cover a cure—providing 
beds for patients and 
keeping those who are 
Inoperable free from pain. If those who have contemplated, 
even for an instant, the possibility of being one day them- 
selves in the clutch of cancer subscribe to the fund, the 
present difficulty of raising sufficient money to continue 
the work should be easily overcome.”’ 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
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